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Charles Scribner’s 


FOR LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


According to Season. 


| Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in 


the Woods and the Fields. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 
Dana. 16mo, 75 cents. 
“The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of na 
ture."—N. Y. Times. 
**Most charming. A fitting supplement to Mrs. Dana's previous book, 
and the two together constitute one of the most truly delightful descriptive 


| studies of nature which has made its appearance in recent years.’’—Boston 


Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common 
Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WintiamM Starr Dana. With 
over 100 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. Square 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


“It is exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves nature and 
longs to be formally introduced. . Your arrangement by colors is a great 


| help to ready reference, and the illustrations are invaluable..’\—From Olive 





Thorne Miller. 
A SELECTION OF FIFTY PLATES FROM 


‘** How to Know the Wild Flowers.”’ 


Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by hand. The 
set in a portfolio, $1.00 net. 


Beyond the Rockies. 


| A Spring Journey in California, By Dr. CHARLEs A. 
STODDARD, Editor of The Observer. Mlustrated. 
| 12mo, $1.50. 
This new book by the author of those two popular volumes of 
travel, ** Across Russia *’ and ‘** Spanish Cities,’’ gives Dr. Stoddard’s 
experiences, and describes the interesting places he visited in a jour- 


ney by the southern route to California, to all the beauties and 
wonders of which he brings an appreciative mind and a fresh eye. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


A Memoir. With portraits and illustrations. By Mrs. 
H. M. PLUNKETT. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mrs Plunkett's long friendship with Dr. Holland makes her 
specially fitted for the task of describing the sources of his great 
and lasting influence with the ** plain people.’* An unusual interest 
also attaches to the biographical narrative, which describes his early 
struggles, his prompt successes in various educational and literary 
fields, his own views of his aims and accomplishment. and the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries to their elevation and importance. 


On the Offensive. 


An Army Story. By GEorGEL PotNam. 12mo, $1.25 


Mr. Putnam's new army story is varied and adventurous in cha- 
racter, including among its exciting incidents a hunting trip and an 
expedition against the Indians. The story, like the author's “ In 
Blue Uniform,’’ has a thread of sentiment and presents with rare 
fidelity an interesting picture of Army life on the plains. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


THURSDAY, 


APRIL 5, 1894. PRICE 10 CENTS 


Sons’ N.“S,2 220ks. 


A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NAPOLEONK: 
Z V4 ‘a. R { 7 4 Ri . 
The Pasquier (Memoirs. 
The Revolution.—The Consulate. —The Empire. Edited by 
Duc D’AUDIFFRET PasQuiER. With portraits In 3 


vols., Svo. Vol. Il, 1812-18lp, now ready, $2.50; Vol. L, 


1789-1812, $2.50 

“ Its value is great. ‘Lhe author brings before us and illustrates with pe 
culiar clearness the characteristics of an extraordinary time He gives 
vivid and thoughtful sketches of the First Empire."’— Ei. ndwrgak Rew 


** Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable ever published 
concerning the Napoleonic period.’ Atlantic Monthly 


Y 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 
By R. E. ProTHERO. With the codperation of Dean Bradley, 


Second Edition. With portraits and illustrations 2 


vols. , 8Svo, $8.00. 


* Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s * Life of Macaulay’ has 
been prepared with so much care or wisiom. It isa work that will be to ma 
ny well-nigh indispensable ‘’— Boston Journal 

* This biography is perhaps the most notable work of its kind since Dean 
Stanley's own life of Dr. Arnold appeared. The work passesat once into the 
list of the few great biographies of modern times **"—3uston Herald. 


The Barbary Coast. 


By Henry M. FIELD. Illustrated. Svo, $2.00 


“Alert and interesting travel observations It abounds in picturesque 
ness of description and illustration of nearly all portions of the once great em 
pire of the Moors.’'— Brovdlyn Eagle 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. 


By C. F. Lumis. Tlustrated. Svo, $2.50 

“A series of interesti 
poetic, glowing in local color, and have a genuine ethnological value, truth in 
every touch, showing familiarity with the country, the people, and their tradi- 


tions.""— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


g sketches of New Mexicx , They are pi turesque, 











Men, Women, and Books. 
Essays by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. Elzevir l6mo, gilt 
top, $1. 00. 


“Augustine Birrell has won for himself an enviable reputation as an essay 


ist, and his new volume will add to it. His pen sketches are wonderfully 
{ 


graphic "—Baston Advertise 


The Jacobean Poets. 


By Epmcnp Gossr. University Series. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
‘Mr. Gosse is methodical and painstaking and exact. His views are mo 
jerate, and it is an excellent plan to set off the poets who distinctively belong 


to the reign of James Il. from their Elizabethan predecessors.’'— New York 
Tribune 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Na a eat, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


* FOUNDED 1865. 


(Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
mail-matter.} 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United S’ates or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 








10 per cent 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 11,150 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in 
spection of advertisers. 








+ * Copies of THE Nation may be procured 
‘aris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’'Opéra, 
ond in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
ae American } or. Agency, 15 King 
illiam Street, Strand, 
Londonagent og Advertisements, R. J Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E 





Educational. 


MAReBOROG Cou SCHOOL ‘or C. GIRLS. 


Gero. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


CHOOL "FOR YOUNG LADIES,— 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. yt and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, W 








re MARGARE TS DIOCESAN | 


School. te yom ear - ns Sept. 20, 1893. 
e Rev. Francis ussell, M Onee tor. Miss Mary R. 
mes Principal.” 





YLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 


rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Prine cipal. 
stat y year begins September 21, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
'HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls. ‘cae | for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a —- Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





Educational. 


New York Ciry, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLE GE, AFFILIAT- 
a wena Colmeabia, Collgn, oars to both, men 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. : cla 
Watter L. HERVEY, President. 
New York City, 30, $2, and 34 East 57th Street. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
huredey 5 eaeee 4, 1894. 
York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and —_— School. Resident pupils. 


New York, U) 
RS. PIA TT's SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. “Applbontions should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A COL- 


lege for Women. The Program, stating the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade- 
mic year, will be sent on application. 


ie Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
nm Ave. 
ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
aon and Day School.—25th im zoos . “Approved” 
by awr College. The = awr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an opansiner from 
the Coll al School certificate admits to Vassar. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. ‘ 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF rg pee 
The Leading Conservatory of Ameri 
Founded by Dr. ond Tourjée. Cane FAELTEN. 1 Director. 
Send for Prospectus, me, siving & full information. 
HALE, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 


Sos for Girls Feopens October 3. College Pre- 
tory, pegeiet, 8 ar, ane Elective Courses. Specialists 
year. 





i cach: Ten 





MassacH Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON. NORMA L SCHOOL OF GYM- 


nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 





Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Attra hen Dean. 


MUND H, BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 
HE CAMBRIDGE "SCHOOL or Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Conco: 
protein's HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
pre for — , Scientific school, or business. 
All the anon of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaMEs 8S. GARLAND, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POIN T" ‘SCHOOL —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
classes for young boys. Home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 
ROSPECT HILL ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—*AN IDEAL SCHOOL”— 
So says a Boston ——— 


Reference, Edward Everett Hale, D 
JAMES C. en Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym: 
A V% KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ve Weare 12 boys; 27th year. 
W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 





NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine St. 
188 ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848, 
Opens Sept. 28. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
de ¥..,- RY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
ry, Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, erin "“Gertificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith. one Boo Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate ment. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Lim ted number of boarding pupils. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 


{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, natomy ai and decorative design, and also in 
eens Rng pares. Prine’ os instruc 

Fr. Ww C. Tarbell ond bilip Hale 
(Drawing wad Pi Paintin g), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
illiam Stone (Decorative Design), B oy Prate <—o—— 
te gs), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. 
Peripective). Pupils are allowed the pow ae of "the 
ee of the Museum. For circulars detailed 
nformation, address Miss BLIZABETE MBARD, 
Manager. 


Cornell University Summer 


School 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu- 
dents in Greek oo med Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish English Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 

Ped: , Political Be enim meng f a apna Physics, 
Cheat ry, Botany, rawing and Art, Mechan- 
icai piste, B an Designing Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Saas ng, F bhysical Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars oy THE REGISTRAR, 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
DAMS A CADEM Y. —PREPARES 
Boys for the — Colleges. Second term begins 


Januesry 8, 1894. 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. TOHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West S 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRI VATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 








MICHIGAN, Hough 
ICHIGAN WINING SCHOOL,.—A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in azvertag. Shop Practice, As- 
saying, coo Dveas- Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practi*al. Large equipment. Tuition free. 


For Catalogue, write 
werleepietes M. E. Wapswortn, A-M., Ph.D., Director. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmou' 
Dis FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGA N WILL 
retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Georgianna 8S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in September. College-pre- 
ratory and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
iss WooppuRY, 13 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 


New York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
OLDEN AILL PREPARA TORY 
School for Boys. JoHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER COURSES. 


During the summer of 1894, beginning July 9 and 
continuing six weeks, courses of instruction will be 
offered in a Sciences, Languages, and 
other branches of study. 

These courses are primarily intended for teachers, 
and will mek ete by members of the Literary Faculty. 

For circ ae een —" 


Secretary ee of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


RIVERVIEW joccuecrs, &.v 
thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


and Business. Military organiza- 
BISBEE & AMEN, Princ’ Pals. — 


F AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
aoa N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An 
advanced classical course may be ta en, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss E, Ww. Boyp, Prin. 


MISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BaLpwin, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
The [lisses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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Teachers, etc. 
LADY HAVING HEROWN SCHOOL 


in New Vork has rented a country house in a de- 
sirable and bealthful location, where she wilt receive a 
limited number of pupils, who will be under the chape 
ronage of herself and her teachers. A judicious amount 
of daily instruction will be combined with a happy 
outdoor life. Pup'ls who wish to prepare for school or 
college work can receive special courses. For particu 
lars and references, address Miss GAYLER, 

174 West 86th Street, New York. 


UROPE.—A LADY, TEACHING IN 

|_¢ one of the Boston High Schools, is to take a year's 

leave of absence for travel and study in Europe and 

wishes to take charge of a young girl during the year. 

There are four ladies in the party. References, Rev. 

Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and Mr. Ellis Peterson, 
Board of Supervisors of Boston Public Schools, 

address, A. B. C., care of the Nation. 








TEACHER OF HIGH STANDING 
in modern-language work in the East—good ex- 
ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the 
same or more, in school or college. the very highest 
references. E.S,care Nation. 
4 SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
Girls will be opened at Cape May, N. J., the term 
beginning June 15 Early application should be made. 
For further particulars and circulars, address The Misses 
ARNOLD, 2030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER IN 
good school desires a few private pupils during 
the summer. Latin and Greek a ay: ‘i 
. L. C., Nation, 


A N AMERICAN LADY WISHES TO 
board a few weeks this summer in some pleasant 
country place within yy miles of New York city, ina 
cultivated German family, where German is spoken. 
ddress A.C. K. care of the Nation. 


TEACHER, EXPERIENCED IN 
Ps preparatory and college work in various subjects, 
a Ph D.in Mathematics, wishes to make a suitable en- 
gagementforthefall Address C. M. E., care Nation. 


A N EXPERIENCED LADY TEACA&- 

er of German and French—pure accent—speaking 
English fluently, wishes a position in school or college. 
Address F. D., Nation. 











GERMAN SCHOLAR, AN AMNERI- 
can and an experienced teacher, seeks an engage- 
ment. Address - W., care of Nation. 
OR SALE.—THE PREMISES AND 
Furniture of a well-established Girls’ School tn Phi- 
ladelphia. Address Letter E. L., the Nation. _ 
‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


4 MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ws ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youre -Fviroy. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y ; 
106 Wabash Ave , Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
181 Third Street, Portland, Or; 120% South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 





HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENcY.—Teachers one positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
Cc. 8. Rueeies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY) 

has filled over 1,300 posttions, more than half with 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil 








4A MERICANAND FOREIGN Prefessers, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc , supplied to 


colleges, schools, and families. Miriam CoYRIERR, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
4 V__ TION, Miss Crostuwart, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 





A4] DVICE about Scheols, and Circulars free 
a to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. Kerr & Hrys 
soon, Unton Scuoon Bureav, 2 W, 14th St., N.Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known tn the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4th St., N.Y. 





HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 

cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
<1 ERS’ Bureau. Miss GRack Powers Tuomas, M’g’r, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ -,, is valuable in proportion to its 
A Lor , 
- {n A genc) influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and Th rf is something, but if 
tells you about them ff it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom- J, . 7 & 
mends you, that ismore Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR Ls. 5 and 7 East 16th St., 


‘ 


New York, can completely fill, at the lowest rates, all orders for 


School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and promptly 


forward same in a single shipment 
specialty. 
application. 


Supplying Schools with Books a 


Catalogues of and estimates on School and Library Books on 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 EAST 10TH ST, NEW YORK, 


Publish Maynard’s English Classic Series 
For classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, ete Edited by eminent English and American 


scholars. Each volume contains a sketch of the author's life, prefatory and explanatory notes, ete. 161 


volumes now published. Send for Catalogue. 


‘ 





CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Clotn, $1.50. 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 


AMPARO. lag mews book for universities, colleges, ete. | 
s 


Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 

EL Inp1maAno. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 


DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. | 


VERBOs ESPANOLES. 4th ed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MOoDELOs Para CarRTAS. 13thed. 40 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send for Catalogue of the 
largest stock of choice Spanish books in the U.S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYRQL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart Lanpsee, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


' 
| 
| 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


/CONCORDANCE OF THE DIVINA 


COMMEDIA. 
By Epwarp ALLEN Fay, Ph.D. Large Sva, 519 pages 
Price, by mail, carriage paid, $10 00. 
This book is a c»-mplete concordance of the Divine 


Comedy, giving every word, with the connection in 
which it stands. 


GINN & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON, 





| TO EDUCATORS: 


Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. | 
| of THE ARENA to any teacher or educator on recefpt 


We will send 4 sample copy 


of ten cents. THE ARENA contains one hundred and 


| forty four pages monthly, and devotes far more space 
| to ethical, educational, social, and economic problems 
| than any other review published in the English speak 


\ 


ing workd. Address 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO, 
Boston, Maas. 


i” INDERGARTEN supPLies 


at Schermerhorn’s, 7 Bast 1gth St., N.Y. 


The 


eart of Oak Books. 


—_—_— 


A series of Readers for Home and School In five 
volumes Edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard University and Miss Kate Stephens This 
series comprises an ample selection of the literature 
which is the common inheritance of the whole Eng 
lish-speaking race It is composed mainiy of the 
reading which has been familiar to past generations 
and which has become part of the intellectual life of 
the race Beginning with old childish rhymes and 
jingles, with simple saws and proverbs, with 
the most widely known fables and the muwt 
popular poems of childhood, it embraces in the hat 
er volumes the stories that have long been favorites 
the minor poems that are universally acoepted! as 
permanent treasures of the language, and chara 
teristic essays and extracts from the works of the 
best writers of the past three centuries The sertes 
is intended to give to every child some knowledge of 
the best contents of the noble treasury of English 
literature, to make him a sharer in the thought and 
memories of his race, and to cultivate his imagma 
tion as well as his intelligence 

* For the purpose of training the child in the art 
of reading, good liiferafure sticks im the memory 
when the lean has faded away; the child that has 
been given something notable to read, when learning 
the art, has practised true economy. for it has stored 
a force as well as acquired an art" Homace FE. 
Sevpp k in Atlant ¢ MonfAl 


Circular giving Preface and full Tate of Con- 
tents of each book, sent free on application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON’S 


School District Library Lists. 


APPLETON’S 


Indexed Graded School Library 
Lists. 


APPLETON’S 
College Library Lists. 


APPLETON’S 


Teachers’ Library Lists. 


APPLETON’S 
Topical Lists. 


Mailed free to intending 
purchasers. Send postal 
indicating which Lists are 
desired. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, or Chicago. 





BRENTANO’S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


BOOKS 
of every description, 


COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS 
supplied with 
Text-Books, Stationery, 
and every requisite 
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A Whole Librar 


Can be secured at a price almost ridicu- 
ming d low by making the selection from 
the Special Catalogue of our annual 


Inventory Sale, 


Or from the special bargains daily offered 
on our counters this month. 

(GALL BooKsS GUARANTEED NEW AND 
PERFECT. 


SOME SPECIMENS: 


Charles Dickens, a complete edition, 15 vols, 
$12.00 to $8.75. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, the 
new edition, 10 vols., $30.00 to $20.00. Hall’s Ire- 
land, 3 handsome large vols. with steel plates, $15.00 
to $450. Bradley’s Atlas, the new subscription 
edition, $27 00 to $13.50. Ruskin’s Miscellaneous 
Writings, 6 vols., $10.50 to $38.00. Bulwer’s 
Novels, 12 vols., $15.00 to $5.50. Sterne’s Works, 
best English Edition, 4 vols., $15.00 to $6.00. 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, 24 vols. half French mo- 
rocco, $86.00 to $1700. Goethe's Works, 10 vols., 
$15.00 to £6.75. Famous Etchers,a grand collec- 
tion of original etchings, folio, 4 morocco, $15.00 
to $5.50. Ben Hur, illustrated edition, $2.50 to 
$1.50. Our Great Actors, water color portraits 
in portfolio, $5.00 to $1.50. Pepys’ Diary, hand- 
some large-type llbrary edition, 10 vols, {$7.50 to 
$4.50. Bartlett’s Pamiliar Quotations, $3.00 to 
$2.00. Jane Austen’s Novels, a handsome new li- 
mited edition—only 150 sets printed—$24.00 net to 
$16.00. Stately Homes of England, 380 illustra. 
tions, $7.50 to $3.00. Gell and Gandy’s great work 

_on Pompeii, $10 00 to $4.50. Fielding’s Novels, 
handsome new English edition, 12 vols., $12.00 to 
$7.50. Bronte Novels, new English edition, 12 
vols. , $12.00 to $7 50. Men of the Reign, modern 
biographical dictionary, $5 00 to $2.00. Boydell’s 
Shakespeare, 7 vols., 4 morocco, $17.50 to $10.00. 
Irving’s Works, complete edition, good type, 9 
vols., $11.25 to $5.50. Adam Bede, a handsomely 
illustrated edition, $2.25 to $1.00. Anecdotes of 
Painting, 3 vols. in 1, large 12mo, $3.00 to $1.00. 
Thackeray’s Christmas Lyric, handsomely illus- 
trated edition, large 4to, $6 00 to $2.00. T. S. Ar- 
thur’s Stories, 12 vols. , $12.00 to $3.75. Keats’ La- 
mia, handsomely illustrated edition, $5.00 to $2.00. 
Keats’ Endymion, Illustrated with large photo-etch- 
ings, small folio, $15.00 to $3.75. Napoleon Gallery, 
with etched plates, $5.00 to $1.65. Pocket Encyclo- 
peedia, full morocco, $1.50 to 90c. Cyclopedia of 
Commerce, 2 vols., 4to, $15.00 to $2.50. London 
Stage, 2 vols , $6 to $1.75. My Wryward Pard- 
ner, by “Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ $2 50 to $1.85. Our 
Presidents, biographies and steel portraits, £3.00 to 
$1.75. National Portrait Gallery, 150 steel portraits 
and biographies, 4 vols., $20 00 to $6.75. Self-Help 
Series, 5 vols., $5.00 to $2.50. Battle Fields of ’61, 
a great book for boys, handsomely illustrated, $3.00 
to $1.25. Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., $25.00 to $16.00, 
World’s Worship in Stone, handsomely illustrated, 
$2 50 to $1.00. Life of Gen. Sherman, $1.50 to 75c. 
Italy, illustrated, a handsome folio volume, $18.00 
to $5.00. Dryden’s Works, the handsome new Eng- 
lish edition, 18 vols., $72.00 to $40.00. 


Our Complete Catalogue is now read 
and will be mailed free. Send your ad- 
dress on a postal card. 

We have but a few of each, they can- 
not last long, and early orders are ad- 
vised. 

Mail Orders solicited and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please mention The Nation. 





ESTES & LAURIAT 


301-305 Washington St., 
Opposite Old South Church, BOSTON. 


¢ 





Books of “Essays. 


Horace E. Scudder. 


Men and Letters. Elisha Mulford, Longfel- 
low and his Art, Emerson’s Self, etc. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“Rich enough in observation and suggestion to win 


attention from those who overlook all but the best.” 
—New Englander. 


John Campbell Shairp. 


Portraits of Friends. Thomas Erskine, Dr. 
John Brown, Norman Macleod, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Culture and Religion in Some of their Rela- 
tions. 16mo, $1.25. 

Poetic Interpretation of Nature. Ways in 
which Poets deal with Nature: Nature in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keble, etc. 16mo, $1.50. 

Aspects of Poetry. Poetic style in Modern 

nglish Poetry; Carlyle, Newman, etc. 
16mo, $1.50. 


Edmund C. Stedman. 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry. With 
Topical Analysis and Analytical Index. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Victorian Poets. Including Tennyson, Lan- 
dor, the Brownings, Arnold, Buchanan, 
Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, and others. 
21st Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25; 
half calf, $3.50. 

Poets of America. Treating Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, veityg ter vb Poe, Holmes, 
Lowell, Whitman, Taylor, ete. 11th Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25; half calf, 
$3.50. 

Mr. Stedman is the ideal critic, for no other could 

be named so well equipped, not with knowledge 
alone, or with the critical faculty, but with the 


needful tact of a to supply courage to convic- 
tion.—New York Times. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 


Essays and Reviews (two vols.). 

Literature and Life. 

Character and Characteristic Men. 

Success and its Conditions. 

The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 

Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Poli- 
tics. 

American Literature and Other Papers. 

Recollections of Eminent Men. With a Por- 
trait, and an Introduction by Rev. C. A. 
BARTQL. 9 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50 each; the set, $13.50. 

We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 


subtle, discriminating,and profound of critics.—The 
Srectator (London). 


Richard Grant White. 


Every-day English. 12mo, $2.00. 

Words and their Uses. 12mo, $2.00; School 
Edition, $1.00. These two books are full of 
criticism of common speech, and abound 
in excellent suggestions. 

England Without and Within. A charming 
book of travel observation. 12mo, $2.00. 
Studies in Shakespeare. Brilliant essays on 
various topics connected with Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

He possesses a rare facu ty of delicate and acute lite- 

rary criticism and insight, combined with a hardly 


less rare faculty of expressing fine distinctions of 
thought.—The Nation (New York). 


George E. Woodberry. 


Studies in Letters and Life. Landor, Shel- 
ley, Bunyan, Cowper, Channing, Darwin, 
Browning, etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

These remarkable essays. . . . The beauty and dis- 

tinction of their style, the wisdom and rightness of 
the opinions they express, entitle them to a longer 
lifetime than the allotted span of critical work.— 
The Nation (New York). 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


wi East 17th Street, New York. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A New and Important Work by Judge Dillon. 





The Laws and Jurisprudence of 
England and America. 


BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES DELIVERED 
BEFORE YALE UNIVERSITY. 


BY JOHN F. DILLON, LL.D., 
Storrs Professor, Yale University, 1891-1892. 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 net. 

Among important new publications is 
a work by Hon. John F. Dillon, author 
of the unrivalled treatise on the Law af 
Municipal Corporations. 


The book consists of a series of twelve lectures 
given by Judge Dillon at Yale University, in 1892, 
upon Our Law in its Old Home, England, and in its 
New Home, the United States. They have been 
carefully annotated by the author, for purposes of 
further illustration and development. he book 
deals with nearly all of the great living questions 
connected with our Laws and Jurisprudrnce, such 
as 


legal education, trial by jury, judicial 
tenure, the origin, development, and cha- 
racteristics of the common law, written 
constitutions, legislation, case law, the 
law reports, judicial precedents, codifica- 
tion, and legal reform. 


Although these subjects are presented in a popular 
way, and with an endeavor to surround them with 
their appropriate historical and literary accompani- 
ments, the real purpose is always a serious purpose, 
having in view practical ends and results. The dis 
cussions are not intended alone for students of the 
law, but for the practising lawyer as well; and they 
contain throughout a free expression of the author’s 
views. In fact, the book was designed as a vehicle 
in which to convey the author's matured opinions, 
formed as the result of his studies and reflections, 
and of his experience of forty years at the bar and 
upon the bench. ‘Ihe work is unique in our legal 
literature, both in design and mode of execution. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


HENRY IRVING’S 
Influence on the American Stage. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE 
At the World’s Fair. 


SHAKSPERE’S “As You Like It” 
At Wellesley College. 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
In the April Number of the 


NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


With a Host of Other Attractive Features 


Now ready at ail news stands or of the publisher, 
WARREN F. KELLOGG, 5 Park Squaie, Boston, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 
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STANDARD TE: 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 
The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 


College. Pp. 314. With an Appendix. 12mo, Half Leather, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
“We commend the book to all educators of youth, and we particularly advise 


The Nation. | Vv 


T-BOOKS IN ENGLISIL 





“The arrangement of the book ts excellent, its style te clear, andi it ts im all re 
those who are seeking to educate themselves in English composition to make atho-  spects a desirable and a useful manual for students.”—Saturday Poening (aset? 
rough study of its pages.”—Christian at Work, N. Y. { won. 


“WW. —~ me. : ) : oa 
Hill's Foundations of Rhetoric. 
The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. Pp. 346. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, 1.10 
“T do not like to write opinions of text-books in ordinary cases, but this book ts | schools seeking a good text-book in English Composition H 


so full of valuable devices to develop in the student a critical knowledge of the best Commissioner of Education 
usages of an English style that 1am very glad to say a word commending it to all | 


Hill's Our English. 
Our English. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. pp. vill, 46. témo, 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Professor Hill is an acknowledged authority upon the use of our language. 


In this work he gives chapters on English in schools, (np colleges, In newspapers, and novels 
iu the pulpit, and on colloquial English. 


, ~ oe. @ ~ 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare (40 volumes). 
Edited with Notes by WILLIAM J. RotFe, A.M. Illustrated. lI6mo, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; by mail, © cents per volume 
cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 
“T have not seen any edition tbat compresses 80 much necessary tnformation into 


so small a space, nor any thatso completely avoids the common faults of commen 
taries on Shakespeare—needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar 


Paper, 40 


like ignoring of difficulties.""—-Rev. Edwin A. Abbott (Author of the ‘ Shabeapearcun 
Grammar’), City of London School, England 





Rolfe’s English Classics. 


Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Browning’s Select Poems.—Milton’s Minor Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems.—Brownting's Dramas.—-Macaulay s 
Lays of Ancient Rome.—Wordsworth’s Select Poems. Edited, with Notes, by Winuiam J. Roure. Illustrated. lémo, Flexible Cloth 
56 cents; by mail, 62 cents pervolume. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 


“ Readers will find an immense amount of knowledge in his ae ye volumes, all | spirit, he be 
set forth in the most admirable order and breathing the most libera 


Rolfe’s Select English. 


Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from English History, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from Scottish Histo 
ry, 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents.—Fairy Tales, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Comedies, &) cents 
cents.—Tragedies, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. Edited, with Notes, by WituiamM J. Roure. Llustrated. Ifmo, Cloth 
“Of Mr. Rolfe’s qualifications for this kind of work there is no occasion that we should dwell for a moment 
ters."—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


ing a warm apprectator of the divinity of gentus. It te a most satisfac 
and enlightened | tory sertes.”"—Boston Travedier 


by mail, 58 


they are so widely recogniged by acholars and men of let 


Harper's School Classics. 
A series of volumes for Supplementary Reading, including History, Biography, Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellany by the best authors. Thir- 
ty-five volumes now ready. 32mo, Bound in Cloth, 30 cents each; by mail, 4 cents. 


(A handsome illustrated 12-page circular, descriptive of these and other books for Supplementary Reading, will be sent by the publish- 
ers upon application.) 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 


Studies in English Literature, being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time; to 
gether with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, ete. By Professor WILLIAM Swinton. Pp. 672. With Portraits. 
Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 
“ Collections of typical passages from the writings of the masters in English lite. Swinton 
rature are many, but we have seen none which seemed to us to be so judiciously made 
or so well adapted to the use of high schools as the work prepared by Mr. William | 


Crown vo, 


-. . « The selections are well chosen, the notes are judicious and help 
ful, and in general the work is admirably fit for ite purpos« N.Y. Rvening Poat 


Miss Phillips's Manual of English Literature. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By Macp GILLEeTTEe PHILLIPs. Illustrated. Vol. 1, pp. 64. Vol. IL, 
pp. 576. Index to each volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 per volume; by mail, #2. 16. 


“ There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the two volumes. . . . | light, shade, or color to the life and works of writers who have had a marked in 
Itis a most exhaustive compilation of all that is fitted to throw into relief, or to give | fluence upon Engtish thought.” —Bostoa Daily Adve rtiser 


Johnson’s English Words. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHARLES F. Jonnson, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. Pp. 261 
16mo, Cloth, 84 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
“ Modest in size, but packed from cover to cover with information about the his yuly in the school batin the home circle ai well, its modest size and untechnical 


tory of words used in the English of to-day.”’—Rocheater Herald. character strongly commending it for the latter ase.”—Sowthern Educator, Dur 
“Pretty certain to lead the way to a more serious study of our language, not | Aam, N.C 


The rolumes sold separately 


Fowler’s English Language. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. Witha History of its Origin and Development. Designed for Use in Colleges and 
Schools. Revised and Enlarged. By WILLIAM C. FowLerR, LL.D. Pp. 7%. Swo, Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.95, 


“ By far the most important and valuable work on English grammar extant.’’— “A work of rare excellence and of high utility.”—-Rev. Taos. H. Skinxer, D.D 
Prof. Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 


Special rates for introduction into Schools will be quoted for above books on request. Instructors are invited to write 
for information. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,’ 


Portrait. In two volumes, small 


’ 


‘Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. With new 
12mo. Cloth, in box, price $2.00. 


“In ‘ Robert Elsmere * and ‘ David Grieve’ a great talent was at work; but the question whether behind the talent there was that originating force which we 


call genius, was left unanswered. In ‘ Marcella’ that question is answered beyond adoubt .. . 


‘Marcella’ marks a long advance in the art of novel-writing. 


Mrs Ward has worked through her culture and found herself; she speaks, at last, in clear, resonant tones, out of the depths of her own nature, and her 
voice is the voice of an artist by the grace of God as well as by the nurture of the schools. In ‘ Marcella,’ as in the earlier stories, Mrs. Ward's task is to drama- 
tize the strife of the soul with its inheritance and its conditions. . . . It iscertainly no accidental interest in what are called burning questions which drew Mrs. 
Ward ,. . tothatsocial ager which overshadows society, and lies on so many hearts not only as an intolerable mystery but as an intolerable burden. ... Her 


real interest is in the problem of the personal life. . . . In ‘ 


Marcella’ Mrs. Ward presents the question of the day in strict subordination to its influence on the nature 


and destiny of a girl of brilliant og ‘acer deep feeling, intense idealism, and noble but impetuous and untrained character. She exhibits the social revolution 
0} 


as it touches a personality of native 


ree and artistic sensitiveness ... It is with these subtler contacts. . . that art legitimately deals, and it is these aspects of 


the modern problem which are set forth with marvellous vividness and power in the story of Marcella’s career.".—Mr. HaMILTon W. MaBig, in the Forum for April, 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HumMPpHRY WaRD. 

“‘So many words about the problem with which the story deals must not be suffered to convey the impression that * Marcella’ is only another social study; 
it is dramatic in the deepest sense from beginning to end, and more than once its dramatic movement rises to a great height, There are paamers and scenes in it 
which, in force and intensity, come very near the greatest things in English fiction. Indeed, the + per quality of the story” is the passion which vibrates through 

u 


it; a on for truth, a on of sympathy, and at the end a passion of love. 


The narrative is fu | of strongly drawn figures; men who live in their emotions no 


less than in their convictions and interests, and whose processes of thought are disclosed with a force and reality that constantly recall the masters of the novel,” 


—Mr Hamiiton W. Mase in the Forum for April. 


OTHER WORKS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The History of David Grieve. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. Also a Library Edition, uniform with the Library 
Edition of “ Robert Elsmere.’ 2 vols. 12mo, $3.00, 


Amiel’s 


Robert Elsmere. 


Library Edition. Uniform with Library Edition of ‘‘ David Grieve.’’ 2 vols., 
12mo. $3.00. 


Journal. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frederic Amiel. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. With a Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1.00. Also in two volumes, 18mo, gilt top, $1.50; 
in ornamental silk binding, $2.50; in half calf, $4.00, or half morocco, $5.00. 





A New Novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


Katharine Lauderdale. 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of ‘“Saracinesca,”’ ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. With Illustrations by Alfred Brennan, and a new Portrait of 
the Author. In two volumes. Small 12mo, in box, $2 00. 


*,* The publishers beg to announce that, the first and second editions of Mr 
Crawford's new novel beiag already exhausted, a third edition isin preparation, 
and will be ready within a few days. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister.” 


The Raiders. 


Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lordand Ear! of Little Egypt. 
By 8S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister, and Some Common 
Men,.”’ 12mo, $1.50, 


‘** The Raiders’ vibrates with sufficient action for a dozen ordinary novels. 
It possesses a mingled strength and simplicity absolutely Homeric.”°—The 





Ou tlook. 





A New Book by the Author of ‘‘Miss Stuart's Legacy.” 
The Flower of Forgiveness and Other Stories. 


By FLoRA ANNIE STEEL. 12mo. In the Press. A 





IMPORTANT WORKS ON SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 


e 4 
Social Evolution. 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo, $2.50. 
‘The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very striking work on Social Evolution, is, so far as we know, new to the literary world; but it is not often 


that a new and unknown writer makes his first ap 


singularly penetrating and original mind.”—The Times (London). 


ce with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in mis angry and on the whole so powerful in exposition 
as ‘Social Evolution’ appears to us to be... . A k which no serious thinker should neglect, and no re 


er can study without recognizing it as a work of a 


The English Town in the Fifteenth 
Century. 


By Mrs. J. R. Green, author of “ Henry the Second.” (Twelve English States- 
men Series.) 2vols.,8vo. Just Ready. 


States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. ELLIs Stevens, 
| LLD., DCL, F.8.A. (Edin.). 12mo. Just Ready. 


| Sources of the Constitution of the United 





NOW READY, 
Thirty-first Annual Publication. 
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The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1834. Edited by J. Scorr KELriE, Assistaat Seceetary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 

THE Senate is ready now to go into 
general debate on the tariff bi.l. The 
time already lost cannot be regained. 
The bad effect of delay is twofold: it 
prolongs the uncertainty and stagnation 
of business, and it gives the country the 
impression that the Democratic party 
does not know its own mind. The con- 
trast between the business-like activity 
of the House and the floundering move- 
ments of the Senate is very striking. 
This difference is what might be expected 
when we look at the chiefs of the finance 
committees of the two houses—Mr. Wilson, 
a young man of education and of action, 
a thinker, with not the smallest trace of 
the demagogue in his composition, and 
on the other hand Dan Voorhees, a 
spoils politician of the ante-war period, 
who, although he has been in public 
life more than thirty years, has never 
identified himself with any public ques- 
tion whatever, least of all with any ques- 
tion of finance. The contrast between 
these two men is exactly typical of the 
proceedings in the two houses. If the 
Democratic party goes to defeat this fall, 
that result will be due more to the inep- 
titude of the persons who have charge 
of the tariff bill in the Senate than to 
any other cause. The bill ought to have 
been passed by thistime, or, if not passed, 
the onus of further delay ought to be 
distinctly on the Republicans. 








Speaker Crisp’s decision to decline the 
Senatorship offered him by the Governor 
of Georgia is clearly in the interest of 
his party and the public service. The 
personal sacrifice involved is very likely 
only temporary, while the avoidance of 
a reorganization of the House at this 
time is of the highest importance. 
Mr. Crisp is nearer to being a leader 
of his party in the House than anybody 
else, and could not be spared at pre- 
sent. No such emergency is likely to 
arise in the near future, as no par- 
ty is likely to have a majority of 
100, with a wild and _ irresponsible 
element all the while threatening to 
make trouble. Whatever else next fall's 
elections may resultin, they willcertainly 
cut down a goodly proportion of the 
fungous growths that have-been orna- 
menting the Congressional. dunghill for 
the past two sessions. Their present 
propensity to mischief is doubtless due 
to the consciousness that it is their last 
chance, as the places that now know 
them shall speedily know them no more. 





The true inwardness of the interest 
manifested by the Home Market Club 





people in the Alabama campaign is ex- 
posed in the statement that Kolb, while 
nominally running for the Governorship, 
is really aiming at the United States 
Senatorship which will fall vacant next 
March. In other words, the high-taritf 
men of New England are raising money 
‘‘as quietly as possible’’ to secure a 
Southern Legislature which will give 
them another vote for McKinleyism in 
the upper branch of Congress. It is 
purely a matter of business. 





Never was there an administration 
which threw away so many chances to 
get glory at bargain prices. The oppor 
tunity to tweak John Bull's nose in 
Brazil was simply enough to make a 
Jingo’s mouth water, and no end of 
able newspaper correspondents and 
jurists were quick to point it out; but 
the old fellow got off without a single 
insult. Then there was a noble chance 
for genuine American diplomacy in the 
Bluefields incident; and by loud protests 
that they were “ready” and ‘‘vigilant,”’ 
and by sending off a ship or two before 
they knew what had actually occurred, 
the authorities at Washington could 
have enrolled themselves among the 
number of true patriots. So, too, in the 
matter of the Bering Sea regulations, it 
would have been so easy to let it be 
known that we would stand no nonsense, 
and to have brought England to her 
knees in the newspapers. But,alas! the 
State Department seems hopelessly given 
over to humdrum. It waits for advices 
before going to war, and actually takes 
it for granted that there is such a 
thing as good faith on the part of the 
English Government and such a thing 
on ours as dignity without bluster. It 
must be admitted that our foreign re 
lations move on peaceably and prosper- 
ously under such spiritless methods, but 
the wasted opportunities are enough to 
make the earth lie heavy on certain 
physically and politically defunct states 
men. 





The decision of Judge Edwards of the 
Supreme Court, in the contempt pro- 
ceedings against the Hill-Maynard Board 
of State Canvassers of 1891, puts the 
final mark of fraud upon them for aid- 
ing Hillin his theft of the Senate. The 
judge declares that they are guilty of con- 
tempt because they canvassed the Mylod 
return in disregard of the decision of 
the Court of Appeals. If they had not 
canvassed that return, they would not 
have enabled the Hill-Maynard conspi 
rators to consummate their theft. May- 
nard, it will be remembered, was present 
when the contempt was committed, and 
satin silence when a word from him as 
to the whereabouts of the missing and 
legal return would have made the false 





and illegal canvass impossible. The mem 
bers of the Board of Canvassers will 
have to pay the penalty tixed by the 
law, at least $250 fine, but they ought to 
compei Hilland Maynard to recoup them, 
for these two are the real culprits 
What a shame it would have been to 
the State had this decision found May 
nard occupying a seat upon the bench 
of its highest court! For the tinal ver 
dict, placing upon the records the right 
interpretation of Maynard's and Hill's 
conduct, the people are indebted to the 
pertinacity and intelligent zeal of Mr 
John Brooks Leavitt, who instituted the 
contempt proceedings, and to Mr. Alfred 
R. Conkling, who paid all the expenses 
of them 


The fate of the libel bill asked for by 
the newspapers has been sealed by a 
vote of 71 to 16. The Ainsworth bill 
has passed the Assembly, leaving the 
question of malice, where it now ts and 
always has been, to the jury No 
newspaper has ever suffered in the 
smallest degree from the Jaw of libel 
since the Shipley case in) 17838, when 
the power of passing on both the law and 
the facts was finally lodged in the hands 
of the jury. Ever since then the jury 
has always decided whether the libel 
was alibel.whetherit was malicious, and 
what damage, if any, it had done. The 
judge may charge what he pleases, but 
as long as publication is not disproved, 
the defendant remains in the hands of the 
jury. The late newspaper libel bill was 
in reality an attempt to get out of the 
hands of the jury by making the 
plaintiff prove the unprovable—name 
ly, malice. Had it succeeded, every man 
in the community would be at the 
mercy of the editors, for they would 
only have to deny malice to throw the 
plaintiff out of court. If malice cannot 
be inferred from a man’s acts or words, 
he is master of the situation. What the 
press needs is to overcome in some man 
ner the prejudices of jurymen, which 
are now all against it, and this would 
necessitate a very great change in 
the standards and management of 
most of our newspapers. The publish- 
ers are now the only class, not openly 
criminal, who deny all moral responsi 
bility to the community for the manner 
in which they condrct their business, 
and openly proclaim that whatever they 
can sell they are at liberty to produce. 
This position, no doubt, has great pecu 
niary advantages, but it rouses and keeps 
alive a great deal of popular hostility. 





* Paddy” Divver, after several months 
of absence from the city, resumed his 
duties as police justice on Sunday. He 
ought to devote all his energies in the 
immediate future to prosecuting the 
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World for libel. Even he ought to be able 
to see that he cannot remain on the bench 
in silence under such an array of charges 
as the World brought against him on 
Monday. Either he has ground, in those 
charges, for swingeing damages, or his 
presence upon the police bench is, more 
than has ever been suspected, both a 
scandal and a public menace. If what 
the World says is true, or if half of it is 
true, Divver’s Tammany organization in 
the Second Assembly District is the most 
formidable association of criminals, 
thugs, and social outcasts that was ever 
found in a civilized community. No one 
can read the list of his friends and politi- 
cal agents which the World gives, with 
specific biographical information in each 
case, without a shudder, for if the leader 
and organizer of this gang is sitting on 
the bench as a dispenser of justice, what 
kind of a government are the people of 
New York living under? Eighteen of 
his political workers have been sent to 
prison, or have been fined, or have fled 
from justice because of crimes commit- 
ted under his leadership in the elec- 
tion of last November. The World repro- 
duces this list, and supplements it with 
another which is far more appalling. 
There are nearly forty names in it, all 
belonging, says the World, to Divver’s 
‘‘friends and lieutenants,’ who are 
‘‘among the most disreputable men in 
the city of New York.” In a third list 
the World gives the names of forty-five 
of Divver’s followers who are on the city 
pay-rolls, through the grace of Divver’s 
**pull’’ with Tammany Hall. 





The Swiss referendum appears to be 
having a‘‘boom"’ in this country just 
now. In the Legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey as well as Massachusetts 
bills are pending looking towards its in- 
corporation in the State Constitutions, 
though their authors confess that there 
is little hope of success at present, ex- 
cept in the last-mentioned State. In so 
far as this movement springs from a 
sense of our low estate politically, and 
from a conviction that something must 
be done to elevate it, no one can quar- 
rel with it. But in so far as it places 
the hope of political salvation in this or 
any other kind of political machinery, it 
is to be condemned as tending to distract 
attention from the real seat of trouble. 
The politicians can never be circum- 
vented by mere machinery. It is pre- 
cisely as expert machinists that they 
succeed, and they could speedily master 
the cogs and pulleys of the referendum 
or initiative, or any other contrivance. 





Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes has a cur- 
rency plan called ‘‘ joint metallism,” 
by which ‘‘ gold and silver together at 
ratios always based on their relative 
market values may be made the metal- 
lic basis of currency.’’ The reason 
why Mr. Stokes proposes this plan is, 





he says, that the general demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and the great reduction 
in its purchasing power, “ have caused 
a general decline in values, and an in- 
sufficient metallic basis of currency, 
making manufacture and trade both 
uncertain and dangerous.’’ Now, this 
fundamental proposition of Mr. Stokes’s 
is totally denied by the monometallists, 
and that is why they will never consider 
his plan, They say, with one of the Bri- 
tish delegates to the Monetary Confe- 
rence, that the whole silver movement is 
simply a preposterous attempt to keep 
prices up when science, art, invention, 
discovery are knocking them down; 
that the fall in silver has had no more 
to do with the decline in prices than the 
fall in wheat, and that nobody has com- 
plained or is complaining of any actual 
scarcity in the supply of gold. It has 
not shown itself anywhere. Many dozens 
of gentlemen in various parts of the 
world keep telling us that it is going to 
show itself by and by, and that they are 
lying awake at night thinking anx- 
iously about it. But there is no sign of 
it. The supply of gold is increasing 
rapidly in answer to the increased de- 
mand for it, and we believe it may be 
said with safety, that nobody in any 
country has ever yet maintained that 
he was unable to get gold when he had 
something to exchange for it or good se- 
curity to borrow it on. In fact, nothing 
is ever heard of the scarcity of gold in 
business circles. All we know about it 
we get from bimetallic pamphlets 
and speeches. The great demand 
for some other and cheaper kind of 
currency comes from gentlemen with 
debts to pay, but if we begin tinkering 
the currency in order to accommodate 
these gentlemen, the tinkering will last 
for ever. 





Apropos of this, it may be said to the 
Boston brethren who are sounding the 
trumpet of alarm over silver, that it is 
absurd of them to stay in the bimetallic 
camp. Their proposition, that govern- 
ments, by laying their heads together, 
can keep two commodities at equal value 
in spite of difference in quantity, in cost 
of production, and in market price, ap- 
plies, though they do not seem to see it, 
to other commodities than gold and sil- 
ver. It would apply just as well to copper 
and gold or copper and leather as tu silver 
and gold, and is ample support for the 
greenback theory. There is no reason 
in the world, on this theory, why the 
governments should not discard metal- 
lic money altogether, and agree that cer- 
tain stamped paper should in their do- 
minions have a certain value in ex- 
change. In old times, when a govern- 
ment adulterated the coinage—that is, 
ordered it to pass at a fictitious value—it 
acknowledged it was cheating, and lock- 
ed up anybody who said anything about 
it. The curious feature of the bimetal- 





lic and silver craze is, that its victims 
want the civilized governments to do this 
cheating in unison, by common consent, 
and in the light of day. The prospect 
opened to the modern world by this con- 
fession of ordinarily sensible and educat- 
ed men that the Government has this 
power over currency, it is no exaggera- 
tion to call appalling. It is ammunition 
of the most deadly kind for the socialist, 
communist, populist, and anarchist, and 
has the promise and potency of such 
monetary confusion as has never been 
seen in any age. 





The neo-bimetallists of Boston are 
laying great stress on the importance 
to international trade of ‘‘a par of ex- 
change’”’ between silver and gold. For 
want of this par of exchange they tell us 
that ‘‘no matter how well the manufac- 
turer makes his goods, no matter how 
judiciously the merchant disposes of 
them, a fall in the gold price of silver 
may destroy the entire profit of the 
transaction ; may even involve the parties 
in loss and possible ruin.’”’ This point 
was urged so strongly before the British 
Gold and Silver Commission in 1887 that 
they took a good deal of pains to ascer- 
tain the facts as regarded English trade 
with India. They found that the evil 
was mostly imaginary, because, when an 
English merchant was about to make a 
sale of cotton goods, for example, to In- 
dia, he settled the rate of exchange by 
telegraph at once, after which the fluc- 
tuations did not concern him at all. 
They might concern the Indian purchas- 
er, who must wait till the goods arrived. 
In other words, the evils of a fluctu- 
ating exchange fell on the silver-using 
country. It was exactly so when we were 
on a paper basis from 1862 to 1879. The 
evils of a fluctuating exchange were 
visited upon us, not on Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. It is the same 
way in Italy, which is now under a sus- 
pension of specie payments. It is not 
the Englishman who suffers in his trade 
with Italy by reason of a fluctuating 
exchange. He calls for payment in 
gold, and he gets it, just as he got it 
from us when we were in the like pre- 
dicament. How absurd, then, is it to 
say, as some of them do, that David A. 
Wells, Edward Atkinson, and others 
should be the last persons to oppose the 
bimetallic view since they were bemoan- 
ing the lack of ‘‘a normal par of ex- 
change’’ so many years while we were 
on the paper basis. Of course they be- 
moaned it, but they bemoaned it for our 
own sake, not for the sake of England; 
just as they might bemoan it now if they 
were Mexicans instead of Americans. 





The census report on farm ownership 
and cultivation recently published shows 
a noteworthy increase in the number 
of farms and decrease in their average 
size throughout the South. In the 
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South Atlantic States the average num 
ber of acres to a farm decreased 
from 157 to 1384 between 1880 and 1LSy0 
In the same States the number of 
farms increased 16 per cent., and the 
number of owners 12 per cent. Of farm 
tenants 44 per cent. more paid their 
rent in money in 1890 than 1880. All of 
these tendencies are in the right direc 
tion, and they show that the outlook 
for agriculture in the South is steadily 
improving. 


Dr. Johnson objected to a certain cri- 
tic that he had an unconquerable dispo 
sition to say something when there was 
nothing to be said. What other excuse 
can there be for those solemn moralists 
who are telling the public what to think 
of the unsavory suit for damages now 
pendingin Washington? It is bad enough 
to have the filthy testimony printed 
broadcast, despite the appeals of the pre 
siding judge. He is able to keep pruri- 
ent spectators out of court,but he cannot 
keep the reporters out, or the newspa 
pers from printing the disgusting mess. 
This practically lets the whole country 
into the court-room, and is a clear breach 
of public morality. Still, those who do 
not wish to read the stuff need not, and 
they and their families might escape 
were it not for the inevitable commenta 
tors, who take it for granted that every- 
body has read it and wishes to hear 
moralizings about it. From the indecent 
press this is to be expected; but the re 
ligious press, or some portion of it, has 
now gone into the business, and we read 
of several ministers who have taken it 
up even in the pulpit. Now all such 
comment is either pure platitude or out 
right pruriency. No man needs to be 
told what to think on such subjects. 
For a public teacher to do anything but 
maintain silence about them is to show 
that he has itching ears himself and 
supposes everybody else has, and to aid 
in the dissemination of moral poison 
throughout the community. Especially 
should the more resonant of the clergy 
remember that there are still some 
things, as there were in the time of the 
Apostle Paul, which are not even to be 
named publicly. 





The editors of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science have taken the trouble to trans- 
late an article on ‘‘ Justice in Political 
Economy,’ by the learned Gustav 
Schmoller, the head of the historical 
school in Germany, who had previously 
published it in his own Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzyebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirt! 
schaft. We have read it twice over, the 
first time with the view of getting some 
notion of what ‘“ justice in political eco 
nomy”’ is, and the second time with the 
view of getting some notion of what 
Herr Schmoller thinks it is, but hav: 
failed in both cases. Never has a knotty, 
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if not unanswerable, question been sur 


rounded with such a cloud of vain words 
His main question is: ‘‘ How does it hap 
pen thateconomic transactions and social 
phenomena so often bring forth a favor 
able or adverse criticism which asserts 
that this is just and that is unjust?” He 


says that when he gets a correct answer | 


to this, the rest will be easy. The correct 
answer to this, atall events the only possi 
ble one, would be found in the other ques 
tion—‘* Why is nearly every man dissatis 
fied with his lot in life?” 

of an existing economic condition, or of 
any economic condition, will never cease 
until everybody is content; and when 
the historical school talks of ‘* justice, 
it really means content. What these 
men are trying for is really some means 


of contenting the human race. The | 


notion that ‘‘the State’ can do this, 
in a reading democracy, is one of the 
most curious of their vagaries. Says Herr 
Schmoller: ‘‘ The State is and must be 
the leading intelligence, the responsible 


The criticisms | 


centre of public sentiment, the acme of | 


existing moral and intellectual power.”’ 
This might have been true of the State 
under Frederick the Great or Joseph the 
Second. That it will ever be true of the 
modern democratic state, within any 
period worth thinking about, is a propo 
sition which can only make people who 
know something about the democratic 
statesmile. The State with us must and 
will for an indefinite period represent 
something rather below the average 
popular intelligence. Congress and the 
legislatures of to-day fairly represent it 
This for two reasons: one is that, as a 
rule, the men who will try to become 
‘‘the State,’ will not be the foremost 
men in the community. The other is 
that the masses in a democracy do not 
like to put ‘‘ superior people ‘> (Schmol 
lers and the like) in power, because they 
do not like to be looked down on by 
their rulers. They are best pleased with 
men of their own type, and through 
them will try their own experiments in 
political economy. 


The anarchist bombs seem likely to 
have the effect in France of producing 
peace and quiet among nearly all people 
of a conservative turn. The remarkable 
avowal by one of the ministers, M. Spul 
ler, the other day that the Government 
had given up its petty warfare against 
the Church, and that he personally was 
sorry for the part he had taken in it 
shows a growing conviction that there 
are far more dangerous enemies to the 
The occa 


sion which called out the confession was 


State than “ le clericalisme.”’ 


a prohibition by the Mayor of St. Denis 
against putting a cross at the head of a 
grave in the cemetery. The law forbids 
the display of religious emblems at fune- 
rals or other processions in the streets 
The mayor construed it as applying to 
the graves also, and in this he has been 


overruled. But he might have been over 
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ruled without this declaration § fr 
The hatre d of the « ergy 


and the Church is, however, largely a 


the ministry 


Parisian emotion In the provinces it 
takes the form of indifference The vi 

lage cur’ is not hated; he is simply not 
listened to by the men, but they always 


want him for funerals and weddings 


The sudden zeal of the French Gover 
ment for the creation of a separate Mi 


nistry forthe Colonies, going so far as t 


make it a cabinet question tn the Senat 
set many to wondering if ther ight 
not be more in it than IpPpeare lon tl 
surface. There was fresh talk of serious 


compheations with England over Fren 


clanns in Indo-China, and much mystert 
| ous Wagging of heads by wiseacres ay 
the ste p Seetnis easy to ace unt tor It 
was taken mubtless, mainly as a Wis 
administrative measure looking to the 
more rapid and consistent despatch of 
Olonial business than was possible un 


ler a mere bureau of the Foreten Affairs 


Department. Mixed with this was pr 


ably a lurking devotion to the great 
principle, ** The Republh tis offices 

and a willingness to make places for a 
few trhnore political foll wers No little 


fun has been poked at the new minister 


M. Boulanger 
the department of the Meuse, not exact 


He has been Senator for 


ly a colonial department, and ts president 
ofan omnibus pany, n pr Sely 
maritime enterprise But e has a wood 
record as a x itive WwW i head for 
detatis, and there was nee of such aman 
for orga ng the new mumnistry Its 
creation testifies to the growing burdens 
ind responsibilities which the colonial 
enterprises of Fr e have brought in 
their trair 


Bastiat’s dispute between Fooltown 
and Boytown continues—the disputants 
in this case being France and Italy 
Since they began to enact hostile tariffs 
against each other the trade between 
them has declined 564,000,000 francs 
This is an enormous loss, but, instead of 
taking steps to repair it, they are trying 
to see which one has lost most and 
which one ought to feel worst. The usual 
way to settle such questions will probably 
be adopted by the high-tariff statisti 
cians—by considering all that is export 
ed a gain and all that is imported a loss. 
Thus, if it should turn out that the 
French exports to Italy had declined 
only 100,000,000 frances, while its imports 
from that country had declined 150,000, 
O00, the figures being exactly reversed 
on the other side, it would be evi- 
dent that Italy was getting the worst 
of it, and that the hostile tariffs ought 
to be kept up in the interest of France, or 
perhaps made more hostile than ever. It 
will be strange, however, if they cannot 
do some good tiguring on the other side 
of the line 
to cope with Boytown in that way. 


Fooltown was always able 
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THE SEIGNIORAGE VETO. 

THE message of the President giving his 
reasons for vetoing the Bland seigniorage 
bill has been received with some little 
disappointment in financial circles, by 
reason of two short paragraphs at the 
conclusion of it. These seem to have been 
pinned on after thesound and really pro- 
found argument against the bill had been 
made. That the bill would be vetoed 
there was no longer any doubt. Nor was 
there any doubt about the grounds on 
which the veto would be based. The 
bill was an attempt to reverse the policy 
agreed upon and enacted at the extra 
session by alarge majority of both houses 
of Congress after an almost unexampled 
contest. It was an attempt to infuse 
more silver into the circulation without 
adequate provision for its redemption in 
gold, which the law plainly intends and 
requires. These were sufficient reasons 
for vetoing the bill. The President could 
not have done otherwise unless he had 
gone crazy since last November. 

The two paragraphs which are incon- 
gruous with the rest of the message are 
these: 

‘lam not insensible to the arguments in 
favor of coining the bullion seigniorage now 
in the Treasury, and I believe it could be 
done safely and with advantage if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had the power to issue 
bonds at a low rate of interest under autho- 
rity in substitution of that now existing, and 
better suited to the protection of the Trea- 
sury. 

**] hope a way will present itself in the near 
future for the adjustment of our monetary 
affairs in such a comprehensive and conserva- 
tive manner as will accord to silver its proper 
place in our currency; but in the meantime I 
am extremely solicitous that whatever action 
we take on this subject may be such as to pre- 
vent loss and discouragement to our people at 


home, and the destruction of confidenee in our 
financial management abroad.”’ 


That these paragraphs are of no prac- 
tical importance we shall presently show. 
At the same time they are not destitute 
of importance in their effect upon the 
imaginations of men. The friends of 
sound finance will be apt to think that 
the President is not quite so sound as they 
had taken him to be, while the silverites 
of all degrees will be encouraged to re- 
newed efforts by the apparent concession 
to their views. The extent of this purely 
intellectual influence in either direction 
can be determined only by time. 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate 
the President’s objections to the bill. 
They strike us as making this one of the 
best of Mr. Cleveland’s state papers and 
one of the best in the Government’s files. 
They are transfused with the thought 
that the gold standard must be pre- 
served, that the faith and credit of 
the Government are so pledged, and that 
all business interests are conditioned up- 
on it. Whatever tends to countervail this 
must be opposed, resisted, prevented. 
This idea is found even in the para- 
graph to which exception is taken, and 
which contains the suggestion that the 
coining of the seigniorage would be 
admissible if there were ample means 


4 


provided for the redemption of the 
resulting coin or currency in gold. 
The President here says: ‘‘ Give me 
the means to keep the gold reserve 
good and you may have this batch of 
55,000,000 nondescripts.’’ He had pre- 
viously referred to the heterogeneous 
nature of our currency and deprecated 
the addition of a new variety to it. Now 
he says that this is a measurable and not 
a large quantity, and that he will not 
object to it if he is provided with ample 
powers to keep it at par with gold. 

We have said that this is of little prac- 
tical importance. There is no probabili- 
ty that the silver-men will consent to 
any issues of bonds whatever, least of all 
any issues which have for their avowed 
object the gold redemption of silver. 
In their view any such thing is an in- 
dignity to silver and a degradation of it. 
They hold that silver is as good as gold 
if you only think so. At heart they want 
to have the dollar scaled down to forty- 
nine cents or some other low figure. 
Any step which thwarts this intention 
will be opposed by them, as the Sherman 
repeal bill was, to the last extremity. 
Therefore, if the President’s suggestion 
is to be taken as an offered compromise, 
it will fail for want of acceptance on the 
other side. If it should be accepted, it 
would not result in any addition to 
the silver burdens of the Government. 
It would only be like a bank receiving 
authority to put out a new lot of notes 
on condition of making adequate provi- 
sion for their redemption. 

The President’s other suggestion, that 
he hopes for such an adjustment of our 
monetary affairs as will accord to silver 
its proper place in our currency, must 
refer to international action. No in- 
terpretation but this will harmonize 
with the other parts of the message. 
The legal place of silver in our cur- 
rency is that of a subsidiary coinage. 
This has been its place de fucto ever 
since 1834, and de jure ever since 1873. 
None of the subsequent legislation 
has changed its place. The badge of 
a subsidiary coinage was put upon it 
in the Bland-Allison act of 1878 and in 
the Sherman act of 1890. The place 
which it now holds is, in our judgment, 
its proper place, and we do not expect 
to see it changed, 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA WAR. 


THE outbreak in South Carolina over 
the enforcement of the liquor law is 
treated so sensationally by many of the 
newspapers, both in their news and edi- 
torial columns, that the average reader 
must be puzzled as to what has really 
happened and as to the merits of the 
controversy. To most people the affair 
comes with all the suddenness of an en- 
tirely unexpected outbreak, but those 
who have kept close track of develop- 
ments in the State for two or three years 





were guite prepared for it. 





Before the civil war South Carolina was 
ruled by a small element of the popula- 
tion—the landed aristocracy in the shape 
of the slaveholders, and the classes 
naturally allied with them. After the 
governmental debauch of Northern car- 
pet-baggers, freedmen, and local rascals 
in the reconstruction era, power return- 
ed to the old hands when Hampton se- 
cured the Governorship in 1877. For a 
dozen years things went on much as be- 
fore the war, the negroes being intimi- 
dated so that they did not dare to vote, 
or cheated out of their rights if they 
went to the polls. But there gradually 
grew upa strong opposition among the 
whites to the dominant and really re- 
spectable element, and towards the end 
of the eighties it became plain that a 
revolt was imminent. 

The political upheaval throughout the 
country in 1890 naturally furnished the 
occasion for an overthrow of the old dy- 
nasty in South Carolina. The leader in 
the movement was Benjamin R. Till- 
man, who had already become promi- 
nent as a leader of the farmers, and his 
supporters gained control of the De- 
mocratic organization, so that he was 
easily nominated for Governor. An in- 
dependent Democratic ticket was put in 
the field, headed by a representative of 
the old régime, but Tillman was elected 
by a vote of more than four to one, and 
he was easily reélected at the end of his 
first term. 

Tillmanism thus became supreme in 
the State. It was really only Populism 
under another name. It represented an 
organized protest against almost every- 
thing in the former government, not 
only in methods, but in personnel.  Till- 
man is a demagogue, who perceived 
that there was a prejudice among the 
masses of the whites against what was 
vaguely called the ‘‘aristocracy,” and 
that it would be easy to play upon this 
prejudice by assuming the role of a re- 
presentative of the ‘‘ people.’? The farm- 
ers seem to have had some ground for 
complaint against the management of 
the railroads, and of course Tillman was 
shrewd enough to utilize this feeling. 
There was some jealousy of Charleston 
and the other cities among the rural dis- 
tricts, and Tillman made this, too, serve 
his purpose. The unsettled condition of 
things which had prevailed during much 
of the time since 1860 had weakened the 
hold of conservatism, and the people 
were more ready to accept novelties 
than ever before since the Revolution. 

The result of all these causes was 
that Tillman became almost supreme, 
the Legislature only recording his will. 
He enjoyed his possession of power as 
much as any man ever did, and he con- 
stantly sought new ways of signalizing 
his dominance. One of these was the 
passage by his Legislature of what is 
known as the dispensary liquor law, by 
which in July, 1898, the State assumed 
entire contro] of the liquor traffic, sales 
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being forbidden except at the dispensa- 
ries. A State board of control buys and 
tests the liquors, and appoints county 
boards, which in turn appoint local dis- 
pensers, who can sell liquor only in bot- 
tles, not to be drunk on the premises. A 
local-option section enables any town by 
a vote of its citizens to prevent the open- 
ing of any dispensary within its limits. 

So novel an experiment would proba- 
bly have aroused more or less opposition 
in any State under normal circum 
stances. In South Carolina, under the 
conditions which then prevailed, its en 
forcement by such a man as Tillman 
was certain to provoke disorder. Ever 
since last summer there have been diffi- 
culties of one sort and another, and the 
opposition finally culminated last week 
in an assault by a mob upon a force of 
State constables and informers in Dar 
lington, with loss of life on both sides 
The Governor thereupon called out the 
troops,and some companies refused to 
obey his orders. The hostility between 
Tillman and the ‘ old families ”’ is so bit 
ter that even military organizations in 
which the influence of the latter is su- 
preme are ready to disband rather than 
help him enforce the laws. But some of 
the rural companies are true to him, and 
he seems at last to have obtained all the 
military force he needs 

Tillman has been characteristically 
offensive in his attitude during this con- 
troversy, and has committed some acts 
of a highly questionable nature, like 
his attempt to prevent the Western 
Union Telegraph Company from sending 
any despatches except those which he 
approved. But he represents the autho- 
rity of the State, and he is trying to en- 
force a State law which was legally en- 
acted—a law, too, which, though novel, 
is an experiment that ought to be fair 
ly tried. The sober second thought 
of South Carclina can hardly fail in the 
end to sustain his position. 

The situation is aggravated by the 
spirit of lawlessness which makes peo- 
ple in South Carolina careless of statutes 
and reckless of human life. The force 
and fraud which were employed to re- 
instate the whites in power during the 
reconstruction era have left a legacy of 
unsound ideas which will not be easily 
displaced. The whites began by shooting 
and cheating the blacks; they end by 
using the same sort of tactics upon each 
other. The cure of the evil will doubt 
Jess be slow and hard. . 


PAYING FOR “ PEACE.” 
Mr. WHEELER H. PECKHAM, in an ad- 
dress before a Good Government Club 
last week, made some extremely inte- 
resting statements concerning the inside 
working of Tammany government. In 
the old days, he said, the fate of city 
legislation was decided by the lobby at 
Albany, and the process of obtaining 
what one wanted was usually described 
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in Mr. Tilden’s phrase as *‘ sending up 
the stuff."’ At present, according to 
Mr. Peckham— 

“Tammany Hali takes the place of th 
lobby. At its head is a man who handles a 
large amount of money yearly and is account- 
able tonoone. Hesays whether a bill shall pass 
or not. They are all afraid of Tammany. Many 
corporations pay large amounts for peace, 
as they put it. The Metropolitan Telephone 
Company pays, I understand, £50,000 a vear 
for peace. I know of one corporation which 
pays a similar amount. | tell you that every 
day of their lives these Tammany men are 
bribed and bribe others. Of course there is 
sometimes a cry of investigation. This time 
they can’t tinda lawyer. What's the reason 
lL know, for myself, it is because they wouldn't 
give me the power, without which | wouldn't 
act, and because they wouldn't allow me to 
direct the prosecution whitber I wished.’ 

This is a specific statement of what is 
a matter of general knowledge in this 
community. It has been stated many 
times that during the last session of the 
Legislature, when Tammany was in con 
trol of both houses, there was, for the 
first time in many years, a total absence 
of measures affecting the interests of 
various corporations in this city. None 
of the regulation ‘‘strikes’’ appeared 
among the bills. None of the railway, 
insurance, and other corporations found 
it necessary to send counsel! to Albany 
to oppose hostile measures or advocate 
friendly ones. It was pretty generally 
known that all such matters were ‘‘ar- 
ranged’? here, and that somebody act 
ing for Tammany Hall collected the 
‘price of peace’’ from all corpora 
tions and institutions and persons that 
were at the mercy of the law-makers. 
Mr. Peckham cites two instances in 
which the price was $50,000, a figure 
sufficiently handsome toexplain in large 
measure the sudden wealth which fell 
upon Mr. Croker and other Tammany 
magnates. 

But Tammany is not in control, at 
least outwardly, of the two houses of 
the present Legislature. If the two cor 
porations which Mr. Peckham cites are 
still paying $50,000 each for peace, to 
whom are they paying it? Is Tammany 
still acting as collector, and, if so, what 
arrangement has been made with Platt, 
who is supposed to control the Repub 
lican majorities of the two houses? 
Is it possible that the cause of the 
trouble which Platt has in controlling 
those majorities is due to a Tammany 
arrangement for a division of profits 
with individual members ? Are some of 
the profits being used to prevent investi 
gations as well as to block anti-Tam 
many legislation? Mr. Peckham says 
the reason why he would not act as 
counsel for the Senate investigating 
committee was ‘‘ because they wouldn't 
give me the power, without which | 
wouldn't act, and because they wouldn't 
allow me to direct the prosecution 
whither | would."’ This is merely direct 
evidence in support of what has been 
very plainly established by circumstan- 
tial evidence. Platt has not allowed 
Tammany to be investigated, the Legis 
lature has not allowed any anti-Tammany 
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measures to pass, all measures to which 
Tammany is opposed are either * hung 
up’ or are treated with a benumbing 
indifference 

Then, too, Platt is spending a great 
deal of time and money upon the or 
ganization of a Republican machine of 
his own in this city which has no excuse 
for existence save as a Tammany annex 
Whence comes the money, as W ell as the 
motive, for this organization ? The 7r 
bune, which is lending all its aid to the 
new machine, has been at the same time 
giving no aid or support worth anything 
to such important city measures as 
the Chamber of Commerce rapid-tran 
sit bill, the bill to cut down Tam 
many'’s income from the sheritt’s oflice, 
or the bill to make the overthrow of 
Tammany possible by giving the next 
mnayor power to remove heads of de 
partments. What do all these remarka 
ble instances of tenderness towards 
Tammany on the part of its ostensible 
political enemies, mean? Why is it that, 
when Tammany is so demoralized by ex 
posures and internal dissensions that it 
is fairly tottering to a fall—is se shaky 
on its foundations that a determined 
push would overturn ita Republican 
Legislature the Republican boss, and the 
chief Republican organ not only refuse 
to give the push, but unite in protecting 
itagainst assault from other quarters 
There is a great mystery here which 
needs elucidation, and we can see no 
light from any direction” save that 
which Mr. Peckham’s statements indi 
cate Platt and the 7 


clamoring for a division with Tammany 


are oy nly 


of the spoils and abuses of the Police 
Department. They cannot, therefore, 
complain if people suspect them of shar- 
ing in other divisions secretly, especially 
when they combine to oppose all inquiry 
and legislation which would interfere 
with Tammany’'s profits and make a di- 


vision impossible 


GOOD WORK FOR “ GOOD IVER! 


We think there can be no doubt that 
any hope of reform in the consular ser- 
vice which may have sprung up in the 
publie mind has been all but killed by 
the promptness with which Mr. Cleve- 
land allowed Mr. Quincy to make 
‘a clean sweep.’’ We do not recall 
any other occasion on which the work 
was done so promptly after the acces 
sion to office of a new President, or 
any occasion when a gentleman was 
called into the service for that special 
purpose, and was allowed to resign 
as soon as he had done it Nor 
do we recall any other occasion 
in which the oflticer most responsible 
for the condition of the consular ser 
vice—namely, the secretary of state— 
was allowed to wash his hands of the 
whole business of filling it, and substan 
tially repudiate all connection with it. 
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The tariff-reformers, when working for 
Mr. Cleveland’s election, and ridiculing 
the reciprocity arrangements of the 
McKinley bill, always maintained that 
an increased foreign trade would be the 
result of reduced duties on imports, 
and especially on raw materials. But 
they also maintained that this in- 
creased foreign trade would hardly 
be possible without an improved con- 
sular service. That Mr. Cleveland 
would improve the consular service was 
therefore nearly as prominent an ex- 
pectation of the reformers as that he 
would press for.a reduction in the tariff. 
This expectation, too,was heightened by 
the warning he gave at the Villard 
dinner, that there was to be no “ re- 
velling in spoils,’ which, if it meant 
anything, meant that under his adminis- 
tration appointments to office would be 
made, in a fair degree at least, for the 
good of the service. The astonishment 
of the public was great, therefore, when 
a young man, with no knowledge of 
the consular service, was allowed to 
make a sweeping change in its ofticers 
with less inquiry and greater haste than 
had ever been displayed under any pre- 
vious administration. 


Fresh attention has been called to the 
subject by an article in the April num- 
ber of the North American Review, from 
the pen of Mr. Wharton, who was Mr. 
Josiah Quincy’s predecessor in the of- 
fice of assistant secretary of state. 
Here is his account of the kind of 
persons who get consulships: ‘ Politi- 
cians in the narrowest sense of the 
term’’; ‘‘ broken-down and unsuccessful 
professional or business men’’; ‘ inva- 
lids’’; ‘‘men of moderate means’? who 
wish to educate their children abroad, 
and wish for some occupation as a ‘‘pas- 
time’; and ‘‘ worthless’’ fellows who 
have ‘‘worn out the patience and en- 
durance of their friends” at home. 
This unhappy crew are paid very 
much according to their deserts. Four- 
teen of them get $5,000 and over; 
seven get $4,000; seven $3,500; thirty-one 
$3,000; fifty-one $2,000, and ninety-five 
$1,500 or $1,000. Out of this they have 
to pay their own passage to and from 
the most distant posts. The holders of 
the smaller posts naturally run badly 
into debt, and, when their heads are cut 
off by a new administration, leave 
their debts unpaid, and literally beg 
their way home, or ‘‘ beat” it, as the 
tramps say. The name of American con- 
suls at many ports is a name of odium 
and disrepute, and the relief of destitute 
ex-consuls creates a serious demand on 
the purses of American bankers or well- 
to-do Americans living or travelling 
abroad. 

Why this terrible national disgrace 
does not make more impression on “good 
Americans’? and American Jingoes, we 
have never been able to understand. 
These two classes of persons have a pas- 
sionate desire for a large navy, with 





the usual accompaniments of coaling 
stations, Gibraltars, Maltas, Adens, and 
Capes of Good Hope. The navy is in- 
tended to impress foreigners with our 
greatness as a nation. Lieut. Staun- 
ton, who is the latest popular writer 
about it, foreshadowed its disregard 
of foreign customs regulations, by mak- 
ing it take an American vessel seized for 
a violation of them in a foreign port, 
out of the hands of the local authorities 
by force, and described our Government 
as supporting this act of brigandage by 
a bloody war. Now a navy is a very 
imperfect means of impressing foreign- 
ers. It will be a long time before we 
have any navy which will not seem in- 
significant to the English, or French, 
or Russians, or even Italians. It will, 
moreover, cost an enormous sum _ be- 
fore we get it, and but few foreign- 
ers will ever see it. It may visit a 
few ports, but if it behaves as Lieut. 
Staunton intimates that it may, civilized 
men will dread its appearance off their 
coasts as the French and the Saxons of 
the eighth century used to dread the 
approach of the Northmen. In the mean- 
time there is a cheap and ready mode of 
spreading our fame as a great republic 
through the foreign world and winning 
a respect of the best kind for the Ame- 
rican name, and that is by filling our 
consulships with good and well-paid men. 
In most foreign towns the American 
consul is supposed, as the consuls of 
other nations are, to represent fairly well 
the morals and manners of the best class 
of his countrymen. What a dreadful 
impression, then, he gives of us if he is 
dirty, if he is a drunkard, if he lives in 
a poor quarter, if he pays neither his 
landlord nor his grocer nor his butcher; 
if he is an ignoramus or an imbecile, 
and speaks no language but his own and 
that badly. Why will not the ‘ good 
Americans’’ and the Jingoes take up 
this great reform, and, pending the crea- 
tion of a big navy, fill our consulships 
with men who will fairly represent our 
culture and morality? Would it not be 
far better to work on the imagination of 
foreigners in this way than by present- 
ing them, as Lieut. Staunton proposes, 
with the spectacle of ‘‘a hell of death 
and destruction’’ wrought by one of 
our battle-ships? 


AN HISTORICAL STUDENT IN GREECE. 
NAPLES, February, 1894. 


As the steamer approached the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, a young gentleman asked in 
perfect seriousness: ‘‘ How far are we above 
the sea level here ?” The question seemed na- 
tural: surely no other sea or orean connected 
with the strait before us, narrowing between 
the bleak and snow-capped coast of Epirus and 
the golden islands which are the northernmost 
reach of Greek territory. Ina land where so 
little water runs down hill, might not some 
run up hill? Yet it was to correct in my 


own mind the tendency to look upon Greece as 


a political Atlantis, a region now existent only 
in song and story, that I was come thither. I 





wished to see for myself what could be learned 
on the ground by matter-of-fact students of 
sober history, unversed in Greek archwology 
or literature; and especially tosee how far phy- 
sical conditions might seem to have affected 
Greek federal or centralized unions. If in the 
four weeks available it has not proved feasible 
to Jearn much, at least many strongly held pre- 
conceptions have been removed. 

The first of those preconceptions was that the 
journey would be long and wearying. By tim- 
ing one’s departure to catch the weekly steamer 
from Brindisi, it is possible to leave Naples at 
noon, and to be in Athens, after a very com- 
fortable trip, at four in the afternoon of the 
second day. Internal travel in Greece is diffi- 
cult and often exhausting; fortunately most of 
the places which the tourist is likely to visit 
can be reached, or nearly approached, by the 
vertebral railway line from Patras to Athens, 
with its branches to Laurion, Nauplia, Tripo- 
litza, Olympia, and Agrinion. The Corinth 
Canal, which ought to be so convenient to 
through travellers to Athens, is not yet used 
by any of the large lines and seems likely to 
be a commercial failure; the local steamers, to 
judge by that which carried us from the Pi- 
reus to Itea through the canal, have all the 
discomforts described by the guide-books, but 
are full of picturesque people and bring the 
traveller into intimate relations with Greek 
scenery. Yet the waters of both the Corin- 
thian and Saronic gulfs and of the open seas 
are surprisingly lonely: in a whole day one 
sees only a few fishing craft where the navies 
of the ancient world abounded. Off the high- 
ways of iron or salt-water, travel is tedious. 
Few wheels roll on the excellent new chausées, 
zigzagging up the mountains to the hill vil- 
lages. Horses abound, but only once did we 
see a fiery little animal, with short perpendicu- 
lar neck and delicate head, such as curvet in 
the Parthenon friezes. It is picturesque to see 
the peasant men and women sitting sidewise in 
the big packsaddles, but it is fatiguing to the 
Occidental; while the mule tracks have the 
characteristics of a Kentucky dirt road—steep 
hills, a stony path, muddy bottoms, and no 
bridges. Hotels outside of Athens and Patras 
are notoriously defective, and the traveller who 
sees anything but the most frequented parts 
of Greece must make up his mind to spend 
much time and nervous energy and not a little 
money. 

Yet even in the most conventional journey 
one is rewarded by strange and beautiful 
scenery. The sea is like no other sea: blue 
shades into darker blue, and thence into un- 
usual greens, The mountains are both less and 
more beautiful than one expects. During al- 
most the whole year the lower ranges are 
brown, arid, and desolate, especially Hymet- 
tos and Pentelikon, the background to Athens. 
On the other hand, they take on in the after- 
noon a wonderful violet haze. Most surprising 
are the great stretches of magnificent winter 
snow mountains, both in the Peloponnesus and 
north of the Gulf of Corinth. Parnon and Ery- 
manthos and lofty Kyllene, Kiona, Helikon, 
and Parnassos carry wide smooth snow-fields, 
which gleam like Monte Rosa, Especially from 
Delphi is one impressed by the height, variety, 
and grandeur of the surrounding mountains. 
Nowhere, away from Naples or Amalfi, are to 
be found such combinations of sky, sea, and 
mountain—blue ranges seen across blue waters 
against a blue horizon, or the golden sky en- 
closing the faint green outline of distant islands. 

Perhaps the modern Greeks would exchange 
some of this beauty for fertile plains aud 
wooded mountains. Greece seems in most 
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parts a very barren and poor country, much 
inferior in natural advantages to Italy. 
Doubtless ancient forests and irrigating canals 
have disappeared, but it is hard to believe that 
the country could ever have had great wealth, 
except through commerce. At present there is 
a pitiful lack of the evidences of civilization. 
Piers and harbors are almost wanting: except 
in Athens and Patras there is hardly a modern 
building in the country higher than two stories. 
In a country renowned for its masonry there 
are very few cut stones; the ancient ruins have 
been broken to fragments, and broken again, 
till the usual walls are of sun-dried brick; and I 
saw not a few wretched thatched huts which 
appeared to be permanent dwellings. Even 
the castles, both ancient and medieval, have 
with few exceptions wholly disappeared, and 
those which one sees were nearly all built by 
the Turks, as at Nauplia, or to keep out the 
Turks, as at Corfu. Nothing strikes one more 
in Greece than the poor and dirty villages 
which have taken the place of the ancient 
cities. Occasionally a town, as in the case of 
Itea, has the broad, straggling streets and two- 
storied verandas of a North Carolina village; 
oftener, like Arachova, they are collections of 
rude and dirty stone and mud buildings, hud- 
dled along a disgusting lane. Elsewhere in 
western Europe the churches have an histori- 
sal and architectural interest. But while the 
Italians were making the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s, the encrusted chapels of Palermo, and 
the Lombard sculpture, the Greeks could do no 
better than to assemble fragments of ancient 
buildings and heap them in confused fashion 
into pitiful little Byzantine chapels. When 
one sees how little there is in Greece later than 
the fall of the Roman Empire and earlier than 
the present century, one begins to understand 
why Greek history is of so little account be- 
tween 500 and 1800 a. D. The few relics of the 
War of Liberation from the Turks (1820-29) 
light up that magnificent episode; but from the 
present Government of Greece one learns only 
that the United States is not the only country 
in which the national legislature seems in- 
capable of putting measures through. 

Passing from the land to the people who in- 
habit it, the lack of continuity from ancient 
times is startling. ‘‘The Greeks,” said an in- 
genuous writer of a college-examination book, 
‘‘were the first people who invented intelli- 
gence.” In many respects the modern Greeks 
keep up the character of a shrewd, energetic, 
and gainful race, busy and productive. They 
have also a strong national feeling, to which 
the country owes most of its handsome public 
buildings; for the Academy, Library, and Mu- 
seum at Athens, the Museum at Olympia, and 
many like structures, are the gifts of wealthy 
individuals. When one first lands at Corfu, he 
seems to recognize in the handsome men and 
the beautiful peasant women the classic Greek 
type. On the mainland, however, doubt be- 
gins to arise whether there are any Greeks 
In the group of thirty or more people gathered 
on the little steamer bound to Itea were a well- 
dressed and well-bred lady, an officer in dark 
uniform, a coquettish person in a white cloud, 
a shepherd in a shaggy cloak and tight knee- 
breeches, a Turk cross-legged, near bis wife 
in a yashmak rolled up in a rug, with two 
voiceless children, and a gentleman in round 
red cap, fustinella (white kilts), smoke-colored 
gaiters, anda black overcoat. Of this typical 
assemblage, not one had Greek features. In- 
deed, 1 have seen but three or four men and 
not one woman who looked like contempora- 
ries of Pericles; one would see more Greek 
types in Rhode Island or Alabama. Outside 
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of the agreeable and well-featured upper 


classes, there is, on the contrary, a rudeness of 


features more suitable for Tartary than for 
Hellas, where are the descendants of the ‘‘well 
greaved Achaians.” 

It is diflicult to resist the conviction that 
modern Greece, as Kipling says of Russia, is 
‘‘the most Western of Eastern nations.” The 
scenery is Oriental, the towns are Oriental 
From the windows of the old mosque in Nau- 
plia, the prisoners look down and draw up 
clean linen by a cord, as they might at 
Smyrna; in Old Corinth the fountain bears a 
Turkish inscription, as it might in Adrianople; 
a line of dirty and ill-natured camels, tied 
head to tail, brings loads of olives from Salona 
to the oil mills at Itea; an Eastern wail issued 
from the lips of the priests who walked ina 
funeral procession at Aigion. The Turkish 
occupation has left an ineffaceable stamp on 
the country. 

Out of the mixture of races springs one of 
the pleasures of a visit to Greece. Every- 
where are to be seen most picturesque cos- 
tumes, recalling the ancient dress of the peo- 
ple. A loose blue tunic, belted to the waist, 
comes straight down from the monuments. 
Apparently the elaborately plaited fustinella, 
or kilt, is a latter-day adaptation of the same 
garment. The women very commonly wear a 
narrow white skirt not unlike those of the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheum; and the em- 
broideries of their sleeves and skirts are like 
the embroideries sold by the Phoenicians. Be- 
sides these costumes others are Common: gray 
rough-hooded cloaks, with knee-breeches and 
stockings; white cloaks and breeches; blue 
Turkish bags; and the remarkable Montene 
grin costume of dirty brown, the seams all 
turned over in black. Unfortunately these 
costumes are now rapidly disappearing; al- 
ready the trouser has conquered half the men, 
and ina few years the picturesque fustinella 
will become, like its kindred garment the 
Scoteh kilt, nothing but an historical anachro- 
nism, 

What is there for an historical student in a 
country so poor, so altered in race and cha- 
racter, so denuded by the ice-sheet of Turk- 
ish domination ? At least ‘“‘every schoolboy 
knows "’—or rues it if he has forgotten—that the 
peculiarities of ancient Greek history and life 
were due in great part to the physical condi- 
tions of the country. Are not the small States 
and the intense city life and the individuality 
of the Greeks accounted for by the separation 














of the region into isolated valleys among the 
mountains’ It does not require very keen ob 
servation to see that this influence has been ex- 
aggerated. The Alps and the Pyrenees are not 
to be compared with the Greek mountains, 
seamed with easy passes, which were often 
crossed by hostile armies, and were usually 
open to internal trade and travel. A visit to 
Argos and the Akrokorinthos brings home the 
importance which the ancients attached to a 
itadel site not too near the sea; and it is easy 
to see that the well-harbored coasts of Greece, 
thrust as they were across the great trade 
antiquity, gave to Athens and Co- 
rinth and other commercial cities a position 
not unlike that of Venice a thousand years 
later. But the geology of Greece does not ex- 
plain its history. The physical conditions of 
national life and union were better than those 
of the Roman state, and yet Greece missed the 
opportunity of founding an empire 

T 1s of Greece, therefore, we must 
look for the secret of the marvellous life of the 
Greeks. Here, except in the matchless re 








mains at Athens, | must own to some disap 


pointment. The battle-flelds even of Salamis 
and Marathon can only suggest ; they have t 
tained nothing It is the sanctuarics, temples 
cities, palaces, and roads from which one: 
expect most, and the Greek ruins are few and 
mournful. To be sure, there are few superin 
cumbent strata of later historical settlements 
to obscure them A few buildings of the 
Roman period bear testimony to the boastful 
use of unnecessary mass which characterizes 
Roman architecture as well as Roman civil 
zation; but usually what is left is unmixed 
Greek work. Yet everything is so shattered 
and despoiled that it is hard to reconstruct 
At Eleusis there is little but a splendid plat 
form; at Olympia not one column was found 
standing ; at Delphi the giants plainiy got th 
better of the gods, and destroved their sat 
tuaries by rolling great masses of rock down 
upon them from the mountain side, so that the 
very temple tloors are crushed and upheaved 
Of Chalkis and igion and Argos, there is 
hardly a trace ln many places the very 
walls seem to have crumbled into dust, and to 
have been blown to the four winds of heavy 
From the sites rather than from the ruins 
must seek inspiration 


Four of the most famous sites, Olwmpia, tt 


Isthmus, Delphi, an Ave A&A specia 
interest to the histori t because they 
were centres of Gree} f wrt . 





Olympia had fewest « 
cal focus. The plain in which it les ts brown and 
unattractive, it was never defensible, and was 
conveniently situated only to the Peloponnesus 
and the western Greek colonies. The Isthmus 
where Alexander was hailed as head of Gree 
had a proper site for a national capital, but the 
political prestige of the situation went to Co 
rinth, which was never a commonwealth-build 
er. Delphi is one of the notable spots of the 
world, not simply because of its wonderful 
scenery and its famous shrine, bat because in 
it are still visible the foundations of a building 
in which assembled the only permanent council 
of the Greek race. It uld not have been 
chance that on either 

to Delphi the traveller caught no view of the 
sacred precincts till he was almost upon them 
Here, if anywhere in Greece, one can 
self into the place of the ancient G 
rere is still unchanged that which awed him 
the stern c ; 
issues the Castalian spring. the gorge below, 
and the rock wall opposite. Just now the 
French School is industriously at work upon 
the excavation, and although there is faint 
bope of finding any valuable sculptures, the 
wealth of inscriptions promises to shed new 
light on the history of the Amphictyonic 
Council. Of Athens, and especially of the 
Acropolis, one can only say that there is no- 
thing more beautiful than the most beautiful; 
and that the historical student shares the de- 
light of the archwologist and the artist. Here 
also is brought home to the mind the position 
y, far too great for 


of Athens as a world cit 
ghty enough to make 


Attica, and almost mi 
itself the master of a united Greece 

In Athens is now established a centre of in 
tellectual life which is likely to be important 
for the study of Greek history. The National 
University, Academy, Library, and Museums 
must aid the Greeks to understand and study 
their own history; and the four foreign schools 
offer a rot cra to the investigator from over seas. 


Already centres of archeological and philo- 
logical learning, they are likely to serve also the 
student of history. Each has its house, its corps 





of students, its library, its lecturers; and an ad- 
mirable spirit of codperation opens to the stu- 
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dents of each the advantages of all the others. 
Here is one place in the world where French- 
men can work with Germans, and English and 
Americans agree without a treaty of arbitra- 
tion. No one who has listened to Dr. Dirp- 
feld’s cogent exposition of his grounds for 
believing that he has discovered the aqueduct 
of Peisistratus can fail to see how much the 
archeologists can teach the historians about 
covering the ground thoroughly, and patievtly 
tracing every thread of evidence toitsend. In 
this admirable and growing work the Ameri- 
can School bears so honorable a part that a 
wish springs up for a similar school in Rome. 

I could not leave Greece without making spe- 
cial visits to the sites of the two best organized 
Greek federations, 2Ztolia and Achaia. As a 
reader of Freeman, I felt well acquainted with 
the rude and mountainous country inhabited 
by the robber tolians. A very brief visit 
led to the belief that the country, if not the 
people, had been misrepresented. The cen- 
tre of the Atolian League was a broad, lake- 
studded region, bordering on one of the larg- 
est rivers in Greece, and within easy reach of 
the western and southern seas. Unfortunately, 
I was not able to reach the ruins of Thermon, 
the capital, and to explore the radiating val- 
leys. 

The Achaian League lay on what now, as in 
ancient times, is the main highway in Greece, 
and it was not difficult to visit the site of the 
capital, Aigion, and of several other cities. It 
was necessary first to dispel an impression that 
the country had been only a narrow shelf be- 
tween inaccessible mountains and the Gulf of 
Corinth. In reality, the narrow gorges open 
inward, and communication by land from city 
to city was not very difficult. In size and cha- 
racter it is not unlike the strip between the 
Hudson and the Berkshire Hills. Such a land 
was favorable to the establishment of federal 
government, for it abounded in strongholds, 
had communication by sea and land, had a de- 
fensible frontier, and included much fruitful 
soil. Still more, the component cities lay 
where they were all exposed to four power- 
ful enemies—Macedon, Sparta, the tolian 
League, and Rome. Yet why should the idea 
of an elaborate federation have come to those 
people rather than to the cities of eastern 
Greece. Why should it have later disappear- 
ed from the mind not only of Greece but of the 
world? Neither the soil nor the mountains 
nor the painfully scanty ruins of the cities 
answer the question. 

As we passed out of the Corfu Straits and 
headed again for Italy, there swept past us a 
quick succession of craft. An English seventy- 
four asked for news of Buonaparte’s Egyptian 
fleet ; a Turkish pirate hovered inshore ; a Ve- 
netian merchantman asked for a new supply 
of Greek fire ; a Byzantine imperial vessel an- 
nounced the death of Justinian, and a Roman 
galley the victory of Actium; an Athenian 
trireme bade us keep hands off the Corcyrean 
allies of Athens ; and the shallop of King Al- 
cinous bore toward Ithaca the ‘stranger, 
handsome and tall.” Was all this only a red- 
sailed fishing-boat? Are Greek mythology 
and history only what we now see in Greece ? 
The historical student brings back a keener 
appreciation of the unfavorable conditions 
over which the ancient Greeks triumphed, a 
greater admiration for the few great works 
that are left, and an imagination quickened by 
the sight of the background of Greek history. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 





PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS.— 
VIL. 
Paris, March 23, 1894. 

DuRING the Hundred Days, Napoleon made a 
reform in the imperial institutions. The ‘‘Acte 
Additionel aux Constitutions de Il’Empire” 
was a liberal effort, something like the minis- 
try of Emile Ollivier at the end of the 
Second Empire. The ‘* Acte Additionel ” 
guaranteed the liberty of the subject. Pas- 
quier, instead of leaving Paris, remained there 
by the advice of Fouché. “‘The Emperor,” 
said Fouché to him, “will be obliged to leave 
for the army before the end of the month. 
Once he is gone, we shall be masters of the 
ground. If he gain one or two battles, he will 
lose the third.” 

“* This perfidy of Fouché, Napoleon’s minis- 
ter,” says Pasquier, ‘* is one of the most sin- 
gular incidents of this epoch. What is still 
more astonishing is that the Emperor, who 
could not be completely ignorant of it, left him 
his portfolio, which he kept in a position where 
he had so many ways of being dangerous. Did 
he not dare to dismiss him? Did he think him 
more dangerous outside of the cabinet than in 
the cabinet? Or was M. Fouché protected by 
his well-known habit of deceiving everybody?” 

Fleury de Chaboulon, one of Napoleon’s sec- 
retaries, has given an account, in his Memoirs, 
of a secret negotiation which took place at this 
period between Fouché and Prince Metter- 
nich, its object being the return of Marie 
Louise and the young King of Rome to France. 
If we may believe Fleury de Chaboulon, Met- 
ternich did not feel bound to defend the rights 
of the Bourbons ; he was thinking of the Duke 
of Orleans as King of France, or as Regent for 
the young King of Rome. Talleyrand was not 
wholly unaware of Metternich’s sentiments, as 
is seen in a letter which he wrote on April 2: 
to Louis XVIII., who was then at Ghent. He 
says, however, in this letter, that Marie Louise 
absolutely refused to return to France, and 
that there would be no question of her re- 
gency. He also notified Louis XVIII. that the 
Emperor Alexander was thinking of the Duke 
of Orleans, not as Regent for Napoleon’s son, 
but as King. These are the words which he 
places in the mouth of Alexander, in a conver- 
sation which the Emperor of Russia had with 
Lord Clancarty: 

‘*<«The Duke of Orleans is French, he isa 
Bourbon, he is the husband of a Bourbon; he 
has sons; he served, in his youth, the constitu- 
tional cause; he has worn the tricolor cockade, 
which, I often said in Paris, ought never to 
have been abandoned; he could unite all par- 
ties. Do you not think so, my Lord? and what 
would be the opinion of England on this point?’ 
Lord Clancarty replied that it seemed very 
doubtful to him that England would ever 
abandon the principle of legitimacy.” 

Talleyrand had a great talent for reproduc- 
ing long conversations very exactly in his de- 
spatches. He evidently wished to warn Louis 
XVIII. against the indifference or the hesita- 
tion of the great Powers; at the same moment, 
he was in direct correspondence with the Duke 
of Orleans, who had left France at the same 
time as Louis XVIII. but had not followed 
him to Ghent. On leaving the King, Louis- 
Philippe wrote to him to separate his cause 
entirely from that of the great Powers. Louis 
XVIII. replied vaguely, and asked him to join 
him at Ghent. Louis-Philippe remained, how- 
ever, quietly at Twickenham. As for Talley- 
rand, who had also been summoned to Ghent, 
he contrived to arrive there only after Wa- 
terloo. 

Pasquier, notwithstanding the advice of 
Fouché, retired for a time to the Chiteau du 
Marais, which belonged to Mme. de la Briche, 





the mother-in-law of M. Molé. He found there 
M. Molé and M. de Barante, who had also re- 
tired to Auvergne. They had not to wait 
long; the campaign of 1815 ended almost im- 
mediately in the disaster of Waterloo. Imme- 
diately after the battle, Mme. Pasquier, who 
had remained in Paris, sent a messenger to her 
husband, informing him that Napoleon had 
come back to Paris a few hours after the news 
of the defeat had arrived. As soon as the Em- 
peror found himself at the Tuileries he an- 
nounced his intention to continue the war and 
to ask new sacrifices from the country. He 
was disposed at times to negotiate with the 
Chambers, at times to act without them. The 
Deputies, on motion of Lafayette, declared 
themselves in permanent session, and resolved 
that ‘‘any attempt to dissolve the Chamber 
would be a crime of high treason.” They in- 
vited all the ministers to come at once to the 
Chamber. 

Fouché thought himself master of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Napoleon soon became con- 
vinced that he had nothing to do but to abdi- 
cate. Lafayette was determined, if he did not 
abdicate, to propose to the Chamber the dé- 
chéance of the Bonapartist dynasty. Queen 
Hortense, Mme. Mére (the mother of Napoleon), 
his brothers, all pressed him to sign his abdica- 
tion and to seek safety in America. Fouché 
brought to the Deputies the act of abdication, 
in which Napoleon said: ‘‘ I offer myself a sac- 
rifice to the hatred of the enemies of France. 
May they be sincere in their declarations that 
they have no other object of enmity than my 
person. My political life is ended, and I pro- 
claim my son Emperor of the French, under 
the title of Napoleon II.” 

What was to be done with the Emperor? 
He still remained in the Elysée. All round 
the little palace and its gardens were crowds 
of people screaming, ‘‘ Vive ’Empereur !” 
Napoleon thought himself obliged to come to 
the window or on to the terrace, and thank 
them. Pasquier had returned to Paris: 

‘*[Tsaw him one day,” he says, ‘‘on the ter- 
race. Ihad not seen him since my last conver- 
sation with him in 1814, the day before his de- 
parture for the campaign in France, and I 
could not but feel the deepest emotion on see- 
ing him now reduced to come out and acknow- 
ledge by repeated bows the acclamations of 
the rabble. His physiognomy, natu- 
rally grave, had become sombre; he sometimes 


tried to smile, but the expression of his eyes 
was full of sadness.” 


As soon as he found himself in Paris, Pas- 
quier saw M. de Vitrolles, who had been kept 
some time in prison by Fouché and after- 
wards set free by him. There was still a fear 
that Napoleon would join the remainder of the 
French army, which was marching towards 
the Loire. He left the Elysée for the Malmaison, 
and his person was guarded by General Beker, 
who was known to be very inimical tohim. No- 
body knew at first what were the dispositions of 
Marshal Soult and Marshal Grouchy, who had 
still 80,000 men under their orders. Vitrolles 
soon ascertained that they had no desire to 
continue the war, and placed themselves at 
the disposal of the Bourbons. Napoleon was 
losing time at the Malmaison. More than once he 
thought of going to America, where he would, 
he said, consecrate his leisure to the study of 
science. He offered to accompany Arago. 
Orders were sent to Havre to have two frigates 
in readiness for him; he asked the foreign pleni- 
potentiaries for safe-conducts, but they had 
not been sent; the allies were advancing, and 
it was soon too late for him to go to Havre. 
He left on June 29 for Rochefort, with General 
Beker. When he heard that the Prussians had 
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crossed the Seiue, all his hesitation was at an 
end; he gave himself up as a prisoner to the 
English Government. 

Pasquier judges thus the conduct of Napo- 
leon after his return from Elba: 

‘* From the moment of his arrival at Golfe- 
Jouan up to his arrival in Paris, be was admi- 
rable in his resolution and in his resources of 
execution; his proclamations during this epoch 
have a character of pride and greatness which 
moves the imagination and the heart. . . 
After this brilliant début, he did not recov er 
the same accents; he did not find himself on his 
accustomed ‘ground; he could not dominate 
either men or events. He thought it necessary 
to make an appeal to the sentiments-of liberty 
and independence; he could not evince his se- 
cret desire of reassuming his despotic habits, 
which he was obliged to renounce.” 

Pasquier criticises Napoleon for not having 
immediately after the return from Elba occu- 
pied Belgium with 25,000 men. ‘After the 
battle of hon he lost time and did not fol- 
low up the Prussians closely enough. He did 
not keep sufficiently under his hand the corps 
of Marshal Grouchy. During the battle of 
Waterloo, he directed the movements from too 
great a distance; a cavalry charge which 
might have been decisive, was made too early 
and compromised his last resource.” Is it 
true that Bonaparte, during the three months 
which have sometimes been called the ‘* Cen- 
tury of the Hundred Days,” was not quite 
himself, and that his genius, like his physical 
forces, was declining? Who can answer such a 
question exactly ’ We shall soon have the 
volume which M. Henry Houssaye is preparing 
on this very period, and we hope to find in it 
some new documents. 

The anxiety at Ghent had been very great 
during the battle of Waterloo; for a moment 
it was thought that the English army had been 
beaten, and Louis XVIII. was preparing to 
take flight. It was fortunate for the Bourbons 
that Wellington’s victory gave to him and to 
England a preponderating influence, for at 
Vienna the deliberations of the Congress had 
shown that Louis XVIII. had no better friends 
than the English. The Emperor Alexander 
had been estranged from him since the first 
days of the restoration in 1814; he discovered 
that Talleyrand bad concluded during the 
Congress a secret treaty against Russia. The 
first information of it had been given by the 
Duke of Vicenza to a secretary of the Russian 
Embassy. A copy of the treaty was subse- 
quently found on M. Reinhard, minister of 
France to Frankfort, who had been arrested by 
some Prussian soldiers on the high road between 
Frankfort and the French frontier. The Em- 
peror Alexander was very indignant at this 
discovery, but he would not complain, and he 
forbade M. Pozzo di Borgo, whom he had ac- 
credited to Louis XVIII. at Ghent, to say any- 
thing about it. ‘‘They are low enough now,” 
he said, ‘‘and it is not the time to make them 
feel the extent of their wrongs.” 

Wellington did not lose any time; he advised 
Louis X VIIT. to come at once and establish him- 
self in French territory. Louis XVIII. went 
first to Mons; he was joined there by Talley- 
rand, who advised him not to enter France till 
the war was ended. Louis XVIII. resisted 
this advice, and Talleyrand left him for a few 
days, joining him again on the advice of Wel- 
lington, and they entered Cambrai together. 
Talleyrand had yielded to the King on one 
point, he triumphed over him on another; he 
obtained the dismissal of M. de Blacas, who 
was considered the right-hand man of Mon- 
sieur and the princes, who were adverse to 
constitutional institutions. 

The Prussians arrived on the heights of Meu- 
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don, and, in order to avoid unnecessary blood 

shed, Marshal Davout signed a capitulation 
with them at Saint-Cloud. The French troops 
retired towards the Loire, and the National 
Guard was charged with the mission of pre- 
serving order in Paris. After the departure of 
the troops, the royalists began to prepare for 
the return of Louis XVIII. The King was ap 
proaching. Pasquier went as far as Arnouville 
to meet him. He found there a number of car 

riages and of visitors. The King, hearing of 
his arrival, at once sent for him, and received 
him in the midst of his council. By Pasquier's 
advice the King decided to start for the capi 

tal, but not till the next day, as there was 
still some agitation in Paris, and the National 
Guard still wore the tricolor cockade. After 
the council he was informed by Talleyrand 
that the King offered him a post in the cabi 
net—that of Justice or the Interior. Pasquier 
chose the ministry of justice. Talleyrand in 
formed him also that Fouché was ininister of 
police. 

‘Seeing the profound astonishment which I 
felt, he said: ‘ Que voulez-vouz? everybody has 
been imposed upon by him. The Duke of We 
lington, who has had his head turned by him, 
has declared that Fouché is the only man who 
can guarantee the security of the capital, and 
consequently of France: he came in person to 
beg the King to admit him to his councils. 
We are just now under such obligations to the 
Duke of Wellington that there is no possibility 
of resisting his demands. Moreover, the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain swears only by M. Fonch 
all the letters and emissaries that have reached 
the King and the princes during the past fort 
night have spoken only of him.’” 


And so Fouché, the terrorist, the regicide, the 
minister of police of Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, became the minister of police 
under Louis XVIII. 


Correspondence. 
THE DUTY ON COAL. 


To THE Epitor oF Tur Nation 

Sir: In the article on Senate amendments to 
the tariff bill (issue of March 15) I read: ** The 
duty on coal is of much less peng ie as it 
affects only a corner of New England,” ete 
That other interests of some lenportence are 
affected will, I think, appear from the follow 
ing facts: 

California produces no coal, and, the coals of 
Oregon and Washington being untit for many 
purposes, a large part of the consumption in 
the State is necessarily from foreign sources 
For the ten years ending January 1, INH, t 
total importation of coal for California has 
been 11,620,000 tons, of which 6,814,000 tons, o1 
more than 60 per cent., paid the sete During 
this time, therefore, this small and not over 
prosperous community has been taxed over 
$5,100,000 in order that the ‘small corner of 
New England” may have its coal from Penn 
sylvania or Virginia instead of from its na 
tural source of supply 

Besides this direct tax, and its effect on 
manufacturing, there results an indirect evil 
from the fact that the staple wheat crop is 
carried away in foreign sailing ships, whose 
cargoes here are mainly coal, there being little 
else for them to bring under the other benetfi- 
cent provisions of our law. Any check to our 
use of coal means, therefore, larger outward 
freights for wheat and smaller prices for the 
farmer A. H. P 


San Mare CaL.. March 223, 184. 


JUVENAL MISQUOTED 


To tue Eprror or THe Nation 


Sin: | thank your correspondent “ Y." for 
ealling attention, in vour issue of March & 
to my misquotation in the Latin words n 
cluding my communication in the * Bishops 


Symposium” of the Independent of March » 
I wrote hastily. The hexameter measure 
the words as I penned them satistied my ear. 1 
did not stop to note the unsatisfactoriness of 
the sense I am mortified to have seemed to 
put into the mouth of the vigorous and tne 
sive Juvenal the flat and unprofitable meanin 
which my error of utterance conveys 

Danret S. Turrn. 

Bishop of Miss 


St. Loum, M March va, Ise 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATLIONAI 
GALLERY 
To THE Eprrorn or Tae Nation 
Sin: In No, 1497 of the Nation there isan 
on the succession to the post of Director of the 
National Gallery in Londen, which inipresses 


me, an old reader and collaborator of that 


generally mest just and judicious paper, very 
painfully I de vot know what goal the 
tervention of the Nafion in the matter could 


do to the chances of Mr. Colvin, but it s 











ton that ti evi it at rus t t ’ 
tion as to his relative me Sis MOT , 

n than gual, sl kil it 

1 Rosebery J PN tS vary \ 
muct to how irkably w Mr. Sidney 
Us as already acquitted wif in s 
what simula posts,” but people w aN 
nv s {i knowledge of art generally sil 
him as quite the verv most unfit car late for 
the succession ¢t Burton of all thos 1 
tield He has a literary reputati nerely 
mud in the course of his literary ' he has 
ever expressed a pi nh on matters of t 
which showed his capacity for individual judg 
nent. He is lerstood to have the support 
of Sir Freck Leighton for the ippointmen 
but I have not heard of any other alk 
person who endorses his claims; but as the 
nominee of Sir Frederic he is far more likely 


orun inte that abyss of subservience to the 
Academy of which you seem to have sncha 
harrer, than Mr. Poynter would be. He is 
neither painter nor connoisseur, while Poynter 
is both, and there are other candidates whose 
qualifications are superior to those of either of 
the named, if Knowledge of pictures is the 
chief requisite For fear of repeating the 
blunder the Nation has committed to the dis 
advantage of another candidate, I do not can 
vass them.— Yours truly, Xx. 


ITaLy, March 20, IS04 


[Our approval of Mr. Colvin was by no 

means unqualified. —Ep. NATION. ] 
EARLY LATIN POETRY 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: In the April number of the Aflantic 
Monthly, Prof. Tyrrell has an article on 
‘Early Latin Poetry.” On page 508, speaking 
of Accius, he says: 

‘We have already heard his confident an- 
swer to the aged Pacuvius, and we are told by 
Valerius Maximus that when Casar entered 
the Collegium Poetarum, a kind of ancient 
analogue of the French Academy, Attius did 
not rise. He acknow led; ged the superior rank 


of Casar, but added, “Here the question is, 
not who has most ancestors, but who has most 





works to point to.” 








IK 





Can it be that Prof. Tyrrell is ignorant of 
the fact that not the dictator but C. Julius 
Cesar Strabo, the writer of tragedies, is 
meant? Certainly no one reading the quota- 
tion would suppose that the allusion was to 
any but the great Cesar. 

On page 507, Prof. Tyrrell says: ‘‘He [Pa- 
cuvius] learned the bitterness of being eclipsed 
by a younger rival, Attius.” There seems to 
be no authority for such a view. Cicero and 
Varro distinctly assign the palm of tragedy to 
Pacuvius ; the poets of after years speak of the 
two with practically the same degree of com- 
mendation, and the story of the relations of 
the two told by Aulus Gellius gives an impres- 
sion of anything but bitterness. 

Respectfully, SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 

MARCH 28, 1894, 





SYLLABICATION. 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the Nation of October 26, 1893, page 
311, a correspondent, quoting Suetonius as to 
Augustus Ceesar’s avoidance of syllabication, 
and his disposal of letters at the end of lines 
in writing, translates circwmducit ‘‘ draws a 
line round them.” Why not ‘‘draws them 
around,” i. e., bends the line of writing at the 
end, as many do now? Otherwise, how could 
he avoid dividing the word ? Would not draw- 
ing a line around the last letters be equivalent 
to dividing the word ? IN. 





[We have referred this query to our 
correspondent, who replies as follows.— 
Ep. NATION. | 


‘*We would gladly adopt ‘N.’s’ translation 
of circumducit by bends, did not that English 
word require flectit in Latin, and were not our 
version on p. 311 in keeping with Facciolati’s 
interpretation of circumducit as ‘lineA& ductéa 
circumscribere,’ and with Freund’s definition 
—with reference to the custom of Augustus— 
‘to place letters remaining at the end of a line 
below it, and draw circular marks around 
them to indicate that they belong above.’ To 
the same purpose is the rendering of John 
Clarke of Hull as printed in 1732, namely: 
‘Augustus never divides his words so as to 
carry the letters that cannot be got in at the 
end of the line to the next, but puts them below 
the other enclosed within a semicircle.’ It 
may be that the Emperor in fact bent a word 
downward on approaching the end of a line, 
but the word circumduco does not so declare. 
If, however, he did break off some letters from 
a ‘word, his defence would be that he did so 
not in deference to any school of syllabica- 
tors, but yielding to the narrowness of paper.” 





“ MEND OR END.” 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Westminster Budget of the 16th 
instant, Mr. John Morley apparently gets the 
credit of having devised this combination. 
There must be many, however, who do not re- 
quire to be told that Carlyle has, in the eighth 
of his Latter-day Pamphlets: 

‘* Tt behoves thee to be in nameless remorse, 
till thy life either mend or end.” 

Carlyle, in turn, I have more than once seen 
spoken of as having first jingled end with 
mend. Yet he was long anticipated in so 
doing : 

‘Thad the charity to interpret, that most 
part of My subjects fought against My suppos- 
ed errours, not My person, “and intended to 


mend Me, not to end Me.”—Anon., EHikdn 
Basiliké (1649), p. 188 (ed. 1824). 


Unless my memory misleads me, this is one 
of the passages which Hallam brings forward 





in his argument against attributing the Hikdn 
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Basiliké to Charles I. Those passages, if I re- 
collect his words aright, are such as he thinks 
the king would have disdained to write. 

To what extent mend and end were formerly 
balanced against each other, I am unable to 
say; but at least one author of the seventeenth 
century was rather fond of them, to express 
the ideas of amelioration and extinction : 


‘*T had rather we should mend than End.”’ 
Rev. Edmund Hickeringill (about 1680), Works 
(ed. 1716), vol. i., 21. 

** He looks on, and will either end our suf- 
ferings, or mend us by suffering.” Jd. (1662), 
ibid., vol. i., p. 279. 

“The worst I wish them is to ’mend, not 
end, them.” Jd. (1682), ibid., vol. ii., p. 50. 


Bishop Andrewes, in a sermon preached at 
Christmas, 1614, allowed himself to be seduced, 
by the appellative Immanuel, into speaking, 
paronomastically, of Immanu-hell and Im- 
manu-all. Nothing strange is it, then, that his 
clerical contemporaries are found to have pal- 
tered with end and amend: 


“Death . . . would end and amend all, 
wert thou prepared for death.” Rev. Dr. 
Robert Harris, Samuels Funerall (1614), p. 6 
(ed. 1618), 

‘“*Vntill Christ either amend or end all dis- 
orders.” Rev. Dr. William Hull, Mirrovr of 
Maiestie (1615), p. 14. 


With instances of mend and end, amend 
and end, as metrical rimes, I do not here con- 
cern myself, 1 ee: Be 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, February 17, 1894. 


N. B.—To my letter in No. 1487 I wish to add 
a little, by way of supplement. 

The quotation there given, from Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, for pretty considerable, is in Book 
ix., ch. vii. The expression is seen again in 
Book xviii., ch. iii. And the date of Tom 
Jones is 1749, not 1750, which I named. 

The quotation for pretty considerable from 
Smollett’s Sir Launcelot Greaves is in chap. 
iv., near the end. But modern editions, such 
as I have been able to consult, omit pretty 
from it. In Smollett’s Works (ed. 1806), vol. 
vi., p. 187, occurs my quotation from Hum- 
phry Clinker. 

And here are two kindred quotations, not 
before adduced: 


“From a pretty considerable distance.” Oli- 
ver Goldsmith (died 1774), A Survey of Ex- 
perimental Philosophy (17 76), vol. i., p. 43. 

‘“* The chapel was . ata pretty con- 
siderable distance from my chamber.”’ Anon., 
Trans. of The Invisible Man (1800), vol. ii., p. 
140. 


With respect to realize, Abp. Whately, hav- 
ing used the word, comments on it as follows: 


‘“*T mean, in the English, not in the Ameri- 
can, sense of the word ‘realize.’ To ‘realize’ 
a scheme, &c., means, with us, to make it 
‘real,’ ‘to carry it into effect’; with the Ameri- 
caus, it means to ‘form a strong and vivid 
conception of it.’ I acknowledge the want, in 
our language, of a single word adequately ex- 
pressing this; but circumlocution is better than 
ambiguity.” Additions to the Seventh Edition 
of Elements of Rhetoric (1846), p. 7, foot-note. 


As I have already shown, realize, so far as 
at present appears, was, in the latest sense im- 
posed on it, used originally in England, and 
was only first popularized by Americans. Nor 
have Englishmen felt that its alleged ambi- 
guity outweighed its utility, as is evidenced by 
the acceptance which they have accorded it. 
What is further observable, beginning as hard- 
ly better than pietistic slang, it has come to 
be thoroughly liberalized and secularized. The 
Archbishop’s exemplification of the manner in 
which we, like most Englishmen, often employ 
realize, is not, by the way, felicitous. F. H. 








A WORK dealing with Christianity and Social- 
ism, called ‘ Vox Clamantium,’ is to be pub- 
lished by A. D. Innes & Co., London. Hall 
Caine, 8S. R. Crockett, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Lewis Morris, Alfred Russel Wallace, Tom 
Mann, and Dean Stubbs are among the con- 
tributors. 

Another coéperative work is ‘A Policy of 
Free Exchange,’ announced by the Appletons, 
with Thomas Mackay for editor, and Wm. 
Maitland, St. Loe Strachey, W. M. Acworth, 
Bernard Mallet, and the Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton among the chapter writers. 

A new ‘Harmony of the Gospels’ is about 
to be issued by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo Campaign’ has been is- 
sued in a new edition in England, in the ‘‘ War 
Library” (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The book itself is the standard Eng- 
lish authority for the campaign of 1815, and 
the new edition is an excellent example of 
cheapening without spoiling the form of the 
publication. The paper is good, the type is 
clear, the maps and illustrations really help the 
reader; so that one gets in the stout 16mo of 
eight hundred pages everything that was es- 
sential in the atlas and two volumes 8vo of 
the earlier editions, while the price is reduced 
to a mere fraction. 

The tenth volume of Mr. G. H. Wilson’s 
‘Musical Year-Book of the United States’ 
(season of 1892-1893) is late in making its ap- 
pearance, but by way of compensation it con- 
tains almost twice as much matter as any of its 
predecessors. The main title is not sufficient- 
ly comprehensive, for the musical records of 
the Canadian cities are also included in these 
pages. Mr. Wilson has found the task of col- 
lecting and editing all this material too great 
for one man, and has therefore invoked the as- 
sistance of Messrs. Cady, Krehbiel, and Hale to 
superintend the Chicago, New York, and Bos- 
ton sections, while Mr. Wilson took care of the 
Columbian Exposition music, of which a full 
record is given. More than a hundred cities 
are included in the alphabetical list, and it is 
surprising to find how many of them had or- 
chestral and choral concerts. Indeed, Mr. 
Cady calls attention to the fact that in some 
places the ambition displayed is altogether too 
great. Among players every one wants to be 
a soloist, and the young choral societies are 
not satisfied with anything but the biggest and 
most difficult works. Mr. Hale, in his review 
of the Boston season, is unjust to Mr. Nikisch, 
and writes entirely in a cynical tone which 
will do little to help along an exotic art in need 
of tender nursing to grow among us. To mu- 
sicians, and conductors in particular, nothing 
could be more valuable for study and compa- 
rison than the full programmes here given of 
all the Seidl, Damrosch, Nikisch, and Thomas 
concerts of the last season. A comparison of 
the composers shows that Wagner usually 
leads, Beethoven coming second. As regards 
our oldest and leading orchestral society, the 
Philharmonic, Mr. Krehbiel notes that finan- 
cially the last season was the most successful 
one in its history, the sum paid to each active 
member of this codperative society for twelve 
concerts having been $246, which was $21 more 
than he ever received before. The ‘ Year- 
Book’ is published by Clayton F. Lummy, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Winfrid A. Stearns of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity has gathered in pamphlet form the 
articles on bird-life in Labrador which appear- 
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ed serially in the American Field of Chicago 
The mechanical work has been done almost 
entirely by nearly seventy-five colored persons 
of both sexes, and the brochure shows what 
good printing this class can be taught to pro 
duce. 

A handsome ‘“ monthly review of current 
scientific investigation " has just been launch- 
ed by the Scientific Press, No. 428 Strand, 
W. C., London, under the title of Science Pro- 
gress, An editorial committee, well distribut- 
ed among the specialties, codperates with 
Messrs. Henry C. Burdett and J. Bretland 
Farmer, the conductors. One of the number, 
Prof. G. B. Howes, has a brief but effective 
paper on ‘*‘ The Present Outlook of Vertebrate 
Morphology,” which he regards as good in 
virtue of a reaction against excessive devotion 
to the idea ‘‘ that ontogeny is generally reca- 
pitulatory of phylogeny.” Another very in- 
teresting review, by W. B. Hemsley of Kew, 
is on * Insular Floras.” 

Bibliographica is the title of a quarterly 
magazine modelled remotely on M. Octave 
Uzanne’s Le Livre, with an appointed life of 
only three years. It is to be published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. in 
London, and by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
bere. The list of contributors is exclu- 
sively British, except that contributions are 
expected from M. Octave Uzanne and M. 
Henri Beraldi ; no American name appears in 
the announcement. Among the contributors 
are Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Richard 
Garnett, William Morris, A. W. Pollard, and 
Miss Prideaux. Among the topics to be treat 
ed are manuscripts, early printed books, libra- 
ries, book sales, illustrations, book-plates, and 
bindings. The ‘* Bibliography of Early Print 
ed Music” is a promising paper, and so is the 
‘* Wicissitudes of Manuscripts.” 

The Mémorial Diplomatique, whose unique 
value for publicists and journalists as a record 
of the text of diplomatic documents has been 
long established, will branch out somewhat in 
the new (82d) volume upon which it is just en- 
tering. It has secured the collaboration of 
distinguished writers who will still further en 
hance its value and readability. For the sake 
of extending its circulation it offers a trial 
subscription for one month for the mere post 
age—fifty centimes. 

The Revue Blanche, in its March number, 
adds to the store of Stendhaliana by the publi- 
cation of two documents not hitherto known. 
One is a little paper of useful hints upon 
Italian travel, entitled ‘ Avis aux tétes légéres, 
which Beyle drew up for the use of his two sis- 
ters, who, in the autumn of 1824, were setting 
out upon a southern journey. It is of no great 
value, save that it incidentally throws a litt 
light upon the state of the soul of the writer 
The other document is both interesting and 
curious. It is a record of the impressions of a 
juror at the trial of one Berthet, an ex-semi- 
narian, who shot a certain Mme. Michoud 
while she was in church assisting at mass 
This story is really a key to Stendhal’s * Le 
Rouge et le Noir.’ Berthet is Julien Sort 
whose history furnishes the groundwork and 
main lines of the novel: and hints of s 
other of its personages, like Mme. de Renal 
and even Mathilde de la Mole, appear 

The most interesting article in Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen for February is an account of 
southeastern Borneo by G. Schneiders, a min- 
ing engineer. The mineral resources of the 





rals of less importance. Two obstacles hay 
hitherto prevented their full development, the 
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want of means of conveyance between most of 


the mineral districts and the coast, and the re- 
strictive policy of the Government, which will 
grant concessions of land for mining or agricul- 
tural undertakings only to the native-born 
Dutch or to foreigners who have fora long time 
been residents in the Dutch colonies. There is 
also great difficulty in obtaining labor. The Chi- 
nese are the best workmen, but the Govern 
ment for some years has not permitted any of 
this industrious race to enter Borneo, appa 
rently from motives of self-preservation. Herr 
Schneiders formed a very favorable impression 
of the Dyaks, the so-called head-hunters of the 
interior, who proved themselves useful as 
guides and hunters. Their religion he de 
scribes as a debased fetishism, though the 
ruins of ancient temples, and antique vases 
filled with gold and silver which are objects 
of special reverence, are memorials of a once 
prevalent Buddhism. An admirable map after 
the most recent Government surveys accompa- 
nies the paper. This is followed by a physical 
description of Montenegro by Dr. K. Hassert, 
who discusses the cause of the present treeless 
condition of the high plateau, and calls atten 
tion to the great progress made in the cultiva- 
tion of the fertile district bordering upon the 
Lake of Scutari. It is illustrated by a map 
colored so as to show the character of the soil 
and its products in all parts of the princi 
pality. 

The committee having in charge the Sixth 
International Geographical Congress, which 
is to be held in London in 1895—the last was 
held in Berne in 1891—have issued a circular 
indicating in general terms the programme on 
which they desire the Congress to be conduct 
ed. The most interesting feature is the an 
nouncement that ** geographical problems con 
nected with colonization will probably be 
dealt with in some detail, and therefore those 
interested in or connected with the colonies of 
all European countries are especially invited 
to attend.” Communications may be made in 
French, German, Italian, or Enghsh. There 
will be a Geographical Exhibition in connec 
tion with the Congress. 

The departure of the pioneer company of 
Freeland colonists for British East Africa, and 
the announcement that a second expedition is 
to follow next month, the precursors of thou 
sands of colonists from every part of Europe, 
has excited much comment. Mr. Stanley and 
other writers have pointed to the grave com- 
plications which ma arise from the fact that 
an Austrian association is about to occupy 
territory within the British sphere of in 
fluence. Then, it is asked, who is to guarantee 
that the rights of the natives will be respected 
by this irresponsible community of whites 


1 
statement has been made that the colony 


was to be planted on certain unoccupied but 


rtile highlands to the east of Mt. Kenia. It 





takin , ser ¢ +} - Was po 
iking possession of their allotted territory, 





terwards. This lends 
a grimly comical incongruity to the latest at 
tempt to solve the social problem and to secure 


the profit from his 





London Times Mr. Fred G 
inces that the funds have been 


provided to enable him to carry out his long- 


mtemplated polar expedition. It will con- 
sist of a sledging party of six men and a few 





Samoveds, and the base 
the southern shore of Franz Josef Land 
substantial winter quarters will be establis 
and, in the spring, depots at intervals of thirty 
or ferty miles will be made as far as possill 
othe north. Light canvas Llapesit boats 


are to be carried for use in case there should be 





any open water. In this way, Mr. Jacks 
who has had considerable arctic experien 
hopes t yreach the Pole He expects to start 
this summer and to be absent three years 

Dr. E. Knipping, formerly meteor ist 
the Imperial Japanese Weather Servi at 
Tokvo, and now of the Deutsche Seewart if 
Hamburg, publishes in t tired that 
stitution for IS98 a useful paper on the tropical 
typhoons of the South Sea, between ft Pau 
motu Archipelago and tl Australian 
nent. The research is basaPupen allt stortns 
observed during a nturv and t 
passed, the sources of information are giv 
and the frequency of the hurricanes and the 
paths are plotted About @) per cent 
125 hurricanes discussed took pla nour W 
ter season, December to March, nearly at tt 


in April and November, with a few scatt 


nes in May, September, and October. RK 
lar tncrease in the number of storms f: 
cember to March obtains near the Fiji Islands 
while in the vicinity of the Samoan Island 
and New Caled athe e| atos 
quency falls in the mont! January 
prevalent direction of these dangerous 
clones is southeasterly, and Dr. Kounipping’s 
long sea service, toget x . ‘ 
t, ’ lo s! att " tx " " eX 
lently for the preparat . SA 
rections as he has in porate ! re 
for the use of ships ca \ eran f 
these destructive typhoons 

A. a lent. w . wit} ta 
ertain s§ nut st is i t } } 
at t menaygel f tl s at Paris 
Some tit ist Vea a Wa R hikd 
gave an ay xtot . This bird is 
rare in New Bes | w t sft v } 





fully chosen and prepared. But before very 
long, nobody knew how, he suddenly disappear- 
ed, and nothing was heard of him till the night 


of March S,when he was discovered by a night 





and brought back The tender 

xotic had been living, as it appears, in the 
cellars of some new houses that are building in 
the Rue Buffon, and had been for the last five 
months exposed to the rigors of a cold climate, 
how he could. He 


ss out of this difficult experience in the best 








getting his food wher 


health and of condition 
tice of the late Mr 


George William Childs which appears in the 


From a brief obituary n 


Revue Encyclopédique of March 15 we tran 
scribe the following bit of literary news: 

Childs a publié sous son nom un recueil dan 
ciennes ballades 

A gentleman in Cambridge writes to us as 
follows : ‘‘ Passing Gore Hall the other day, I 
was forcibly reminded that in library adminis 
tration the balance between the power to buy 
books and the capacity for storing can be 
rudely disturbed, They are carting away for 
storage 15,000 of the least used—not unused— 
books in Harvard College Library to make 
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room for new purchases. In a year’s time an- 
other thinning out will be necessary, and then 
the library of a great university will be put in 
the ridiculous position of the library of Con- 
gress, piling its books as if they were cords of 
wood,” 

The formation is announced in England of a 
Bronté Society, the object of which is to ac- 
quire literary, artistic, and family memorials 
of the Brontés; photographs of persons and 
places identified with them and their works in 
Yorkshire, Ireland, Cornwall, Essex, Brus- 
sels, etc.; copies of all books and fugitive arti- 
cles illustrating the novels and the districts in 
which the Brontés resided—-to place these ac- 
quisitions at Haworth, or some other appropri- 
ate locality, for the free inspection of members 
of the Society, and to offer them for public ex- 
hibition. The annual fee for membership of 
this Society is a half crown, due January 1, 
and for this an annual report will be sent post 
free in the following December; the fee will 
also cover free admission to the Museum when 
established. Life membership may be secured 
by payment of two guineas. Membership fees 
may be sent to Mr. F. C. Galloway, West 
Bowling, Bradford, Yorkshire. Mme. Emma 
©. Cortazzo, 330 Dartmouth Street, Boston, 
will be glad to furnish information on this 
subject, unofficially, to those interested. 


—The Century for April is freakishly made 
up at the beginning by means of a story with- 
out words, as we may call it—‘‘ From the Old 
World to the New,” a series of not extraordi- 
nary designs by André Castaigne, showing the 
transformation of an immigrant into an Ame- 
rican. Tbis number adds to Lincoln lite- 
rature an article by Mr. John G. Nicolay on 
Lincoln’s Literary Experiments, with speci- 
mens in the form of verses, fragmentary 
notes for lectures, and a lecture, all hitherto 
unpublished. The verses were written in 1844, 
when a political campaign had taken Lincoln 
back to that part of Indiana where his boy- 
hood was passed, and are full of the pathos of 
those early associations. The lecture on ‘“ Dis- 
coveries, Inventions, and Improvements ” was 
delivered as late as 1860 in Springfield, Il. 
It is evidently a mere skeleton which the ready 
speaker filled out to suit the occasion, but is 
characteristically humorous. Neither verses 
nor prose specimens are of value in themselves; 
but as phases of the development that produced 
the Gettysburg oration, they are interesting. 
An always timely subject is discussed by 
Col. George E. Waring, jr., in his paper on 
methods of sewage disposal, or, as he other- 
wise entitles it, ‘‘ Out of Sight, Out of Mind.” 
In “Hunting an Abandoned Farm in Con- 
necticut,” Mr. William Henry Bishop sets 
forth entertainingly a melancholy situation, 
though he gives good reasons for considering 
it less bad than has been reported. ‘ Topics 
of the Time” discusses the Myers ballot-ma- 
chine, a contrivance for insuring an honest 
vote by eliminating as far as possible the hu- 
man element from it. The ‘ Open Letter” 
on forestry legislation in Europe gives valua- 
ble data on this subject. 


—In Harper’s Mr. George W. Smalley dis- 
courses on the House of Lords, or ‘‘ English 
Senate.” He ranges the opponents of the 
House of Lords into three classes: those who, 
like John Morley, would abolish it altogether; 
those who would abolish it if some more efli- 
cient and popular substitute could be provided; 
and those who would reform the existing 
House. To this last category belong those of the 
Lords themselves who are sufficiently abreast 


’ 





of the times to realize that a change must 
come and to dare to espouse it. Among these 
is the present premier, Lord Rosebery, who 
twice—in 1884 and in 1888—proposed to his col- 
leagues to reform themselves. His proposi- 
tions were of course defeated, the second by a 
vote of 97 to 50. An article on Yale Univer- 
sity, by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, describes the 
evolution from the embryo of 1700 that was 
afraid to call itself a college, to the flourishing 
institution of to-day. Prof. Hadley lays stress 
on the importance to the recent progress of the 
university of the incorporation of the Sheffield 
Scientific School as a codrdinate department 
in 1886, and the liberalizing of the academic 
courses which President Dwight has brought 
about. The professional schools and the post- 
graduate courses have also been weighty ele- 
ments in the change, introducing as they have 
done a large body of advanced students 
whose presence is an example and a helpful 
stimulus to the undergraduates. The article 
closes with a sympathetic defence of athletics, 
in the course of which the rather specious re- 
mark is made that the ‘“high-stand” man 
works for himself, whereas the athlete works 
for the college—as if the adulation the success- 
ful athlete receives were not the most personal 
of incentives. 


—Readers of the Atlantic will find an op- 
portune article in A. Lawrence Lowell's ‘ The 
Referendum in Switzerland and America.” 
Those who object to any further exten- 
sion of this institution in the United States 
will not overlook the recent examples in 
Switzerland of its enabling ignorance to 
hinder, and prejudice to compel, legislation. 
For example, by means of the referendum, 
compulsory vaccination has been abolished on 
the one hand, and on the other a persecuting 
measure against the Jews has been embodied 
in the Constitution, in defiance of the ad- 
vice of the highest legislative body. It is, 
moreover, an expensive piece of governmental 
machinery, as the author demonstrates. He 
emphasizes the fact that Switzerland is a small 
country, with comparatively little legislation, 
whereas in any one of our States the amount 
of such legislation would make a similar use 
of the referendum impracticable, not to say 
impossible, on physical grounds alone, and 
costly in the extreme. In the other political 
paper of the month, William R. Thayer con- 
siders some causes of the Italian crisis. The 
two literary essays are on ‘Nature in Old 
English Poetry,” and ‘‘ Early Latin Poetry,” 
by Richard Burton and Prof, R. Y. Tyrrell 
respectively. 


—Scribner’s Magazine devotes, as usual, a 
good deal of itsspace to art. The frontispiece, 
a genre picture by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., 
gives Mr. Hamerton the opportunity fora brief 
sketch of the Newlyn school, of which this artist 
is a prominent member, and incidentally of 
Newlyn itself, a quaint little fishing village near 
Penzance, England, where the twenty or more 
painters composing the school have formed a 
colony. There is an elaborate article on ‘‘French 
Caricature of To-day,” by Arstne Alexandre; 
and William A. Coffin has a ‘‘Word about Paint- 
ing,” in which he warns the American school 
against the sensationalism and affectation that 
threaten to pervade it. The literary article of 
the month is from the pen of Austin Dobson, 
who writes in his pleasant style of Mr. Robert 
Dodsley and his book-shop ‘‘ At Tully’s Head,” 
in Pall Mall. Like Rousseau, Dodsley served 
an apprenticeship as lackey, but he had the 
ability to raise himself from his menial posi- 





tion, and to become both a literary success 
bimself and a patron of greater writers. Mr. 
Bunner’s ‘‘The Bowery and Bohemia” is dis- 
appointing and inadequate; each topic—the 
quarter, and the tribe of poor artists and writers 
supposed to haunt it—being made the excuse 
for bringing in the other, without anything 
in particular being said about either. 


—Mr. Lester F. Ward, who has done yeo- 
man’s service before in the cause of fair play 
for women, has an article in the Monist for 
April, in which he holds up to ridicule the ar- 
gument by which Ferrero would show that 
women ought not to engage in productive 
labor. The theory that women are to ‘sit on 
a cushion and sew up a seam,” is part and par- 
cel of the theory that they exist only for the 
pleasure of men—a theory little congenial to 
the hardy Anglo-Saxon race, though it is the 
warp and woof of the views concerning the re- 
lation of the sexes which prevail in Italy and 
France. In Max Nordau’s new book, ‘ Degene- 
ration’—the technical name of that form of 
mental disease which the author shows to be 
the characteristic of the writers ‘“‘de tout 
a-lheure” in France, and of which erotomania 
is the most constant symptom—it is pointed out 
that nothing is more futile than to address ar- 
gument to persons in that condition, and it is 
not any more likely that Prof. Ward’s argu- 
ment will be effective in the quarter against 
which it is directed. But for one who enjoys 
an admirable presentation of a subject, sup- 
ported by wide-reaching biological and socio- 
logical considerations, his article will prove 
most interesting reading. In one passage, 
however, there seems to be a curious error on 
the part of the proof-reader. It stands thus: 

“The whole upper part of the animal series 

may be regarded as anomalous; and the ano- 
maly is a radical one, since it represents a 
change from normal female superiority to ab- 
normal male superiority—a change brought 
about by the females themselves through sexual 
selection, whereby they have surrendered their 
sceptre and bartered their empire for an wsthe- 
tic gratification. To some this may seem a de- 
generacy, but few would wish wholly to restore 
the Amazonian régime.” 
The writer doubtless intended to say ‘few 
men would wish,” etc. There would seem to be 
no reason why women should look with disfavor 
upon a return to nature in the shape of a re- 
storation of female supremacy, any more than 
men find the abnormal régime which prevails 
at present peculiarly distasteful to them. 


—A subject of the greatest difficulty and 
delicacy is brought up by the proposal of the 
Belgian Government to authorize children 
born out of wedlock to investigate their pa- 
ternity by legal measures, The Réforme 
Sociale, in commenting upon this proposal, 
calls attention to the fact that the French code 
explicitly prohibits any such proceeding. It 
is evident that this proposal goes much further 
than one giving the mother a right of ac- 
tion against the father, which to a certain 
extent is known to our statute law, and which 
is covered partly by the legal fiction of loss of 
service to the parents. Whether any good re- 
sult will be attained by allowing illegitimate 
offspring, when they reach the age of twenty- 
one years, to bring actions to establish their 
parentage, is very doubtful. Should the ex- 
periment be tried in Belgium, as seems proba- 
ble, the result will be everywhere watched 
with a lively interest. We observe, by the 
way, that Mr. Robert T. Swan, the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Public Records, in his 
current (sixth) report, returning to his useful 
theme of the overworked town clerk, states 
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that ‘“‘some clerks record as the father of an 
illegitimate child the person named by the 
mother, and such a record has been used in 
court; others have awaited the decision of the 
court in bastardy proceedings before inserting 
the name of a father, while as a rule, either 
‘Unknown’ is entered or a blank space is left 
to puzzle searchers of the records hereafter.” 


—Mr. Swan’s exposure of the excessive, un- 
reasonable, indefinite, and ineffective require- 
ments of town clerks in Massachusetts deserves 
careful study by legislators and legal reformers. 
Entries on the records are enjoined of matters 
concerning which the clerk has no official 
knowledge, while those who have have no right 
to meddle with his records. For instance, ** he 
must send to the Board of Prison Commission- 
ers the name of the chief of police, and is under 
penalty if he neglects it, although he has no 
official knowledge of the appointment, and it is 
a question, moreover, whether such an oflicer 
exists under the statutes.” Again, ‘‘ bonds of 
certain town officers are to be filed ‘ with the 
town.’ The clerk is custodian of the files, and 
consequently is custodian of his bond for dog- 
license money, and, if also treasurer or collector, 
of his bond as such. In one town a defaulting 
clerk and collector destroyed his bond.” From 
all this results the greatest want of uniformity 
in keeping the records, the most slovenly care 
of them. The more faithfully and fully they 
are preserved, the greater the problem how to 
store them securely, and this is the problem 
with which the commissioner is principally 
concerned. He recommends, on the one hand, 
a law providing for the destruction of rubbish 
at certain intervals, and, on the other, a law 
making the elective town clerk’s term at least 
three years, and the county clerk’s five, *‘ and 
politics should be ignored.” The good effect of 
the statute creating the commissioner has been, 


‘by rendering vaults and safes necessary for the 
y s J 


preservation of the records, to lead to the eree- 
tion of town halls, library or memorial build- 
ings, ‘‘ built wholly or in part by individuals,” 
with provision in them for town offices. In 
the smaller towns Mr. Swan recommends that 
vaults or safes be provided at the charge of the 
Commonwealth. He illustrates his report with 
photographic copies of mutilated early records, 
two of them from the town of Natick, the 
scene of Eliot’s labors, exemplifying ‘* proba- 
bly the only town records in that [Indian] lan- 
guage in the State.” Finally, he proposes an 
act to establish a State standard record ink. 
As we have had occasion to say before, these 
reports have a universal interest, and it ap- 
pears that Rhode Island has lately taken no- 
tice of them, and is doing something to rescue 
its records from dispersion and decay. 


—lIn the almost entire absence of local gov- 
ernment in Ireland, the position of magistrate 
(with appended initials, J. P., *‘ Justice of the 
Peace”) carries with it perhaps more weight 
than in Great Britain. J. P.’s, in conjune- 
tion with stipendiary magistrates, dispense 
justice in the local courts. They grant or 
refuse spirit licenses. They outnumber on 
the poor-law boards the elected guardians. 
It has always been the policy of both British 
parties to reward adherents in Ireland and 
strengthen their own position by appointments 
to the bench. A recent Parliamentary return 
(No. 463, session 1893), giving the occupations 
and religious persuasions of Irish magistrates, 
is therefore particularly interesting. We learn 
that 3,821 are Protestants and 1,408 Catholics 
the relative percentage of Protestants and 
Catholics in the population being 25 per cent. 
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and 75 per cent. respectively. In some coun- 
ties, as in Wicklow, where the Catholics form 
7% per cent. of the population, the proportion 
of Catholic magistrates is but 11 per cent. of 
the whole number. Strange to say, in Belfast 
there is the nearest approach toan equilibrium 
24 per cent. of the magistrates and 2 per 
cent, of the population being Catholics. Upon 
the whole, considering the measures formerly 
taken to depress the Catholics, and the fact 
that their appointment to the bench began only 
in 1829, the proportionate number to which 
they have attained takes us somewhat by sur- 
prise. Of the total 5,224, 3,182 belong distinctly 
to the ascendancy class, while 1,489 are more 
of the people—merchants, traders, farmers, or 
physicians—leaving a balance of 603 whose 
sympathies it may be difficult to surmise, 


A NEW EDITION OF THE MORTE 
DARTHUR 


The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur, 
of his Noble Knights of the Round Table, 
their marvellous Enquests and Adventures, 
the Achieving of the San Greal, and in the 
end Le Morte Darthur, with the Dolourous 
Death and Departing out of this World of 
them all. The text as written by Sir Thomas 
Malory and imprinted by Wilham Caxton at 
Westminster in the year MCCCCLANX\N 
and now spelled in modern style. With an 
Introduction by Professor Rhys and em 
bellished with many original Designs by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Volume I. London 
Dent; New York: Macmillan, 1808 ‘ 

Sm THoMAS MALOoRY has no reason to com 

plain of the ‘iniquity of oblivion.” Te be sure, 

he has been pretty well obscured in person 
for the editors and critics have not made up 
their minds whether he was an Englishman or 

a Welshman, sir knight or sir priest-——but his 

book has had a vogue that he little dreamed 

of. The causes of this popularity it would be 
interesting to investigate. So far as they co 
incide with merits in the book itself, they have 
been often set forth; but there are other 
causes which one must suspect have been no 
less potent though less talked about. In the 
first place, the ‘Morte Darthur’ **met a de- 
mand,” ‘* tilled a long-felt want.” Caxton tells 
us that he was urged by many noble gentle 
men to publish some account of King Arthur, 
and that, when his scruples as to the historical 
reality of that ** King and Emperor” had been 
in some sort removed by the citation of Ga 
wain’s skull and Cradock’s mantle, and the 
tomb at Glastonbury, and other pieces of ex- 
tant testimony, he consented. How much of 
this entertaining preface is mere publisher's 
flourish, it is hard to say, but one thing is 
certain: the ‘ Morte Darthur’ met with imme 
diate success. It was very convenient for all 
kinds of readers to have a body of the scat- 
tered Arthur romances at hand in a single 
volume and in the vernacular, and the work 
became at once for Englishmen the orthodox 
version of the whole * niatter of Britain.” Few 
inquiries Were made as to the taste with which 

Sir Thomas had selected his materials, or the 

fidelity with which he had reproduced his 

French originals. An interested and uncriti- 

cal public was waiting for some such compila- 

tion, and a welcome was ready for it in ad 
vance 

In the pseudoeclassical period Malory’s re- 
nown suffered eclipse. His subject was too 

‘romantic for the classicists, and his language 

and sentiments were too “rude.” But even 





the pseudo-classical influences have contribu 
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~?* * 
ted indirectly to his subsequent fam They 
made the whole Arthurian matter seem so nm 
mote that, when the dawn of the Romantic re 
vival appeared, few Englishmen were tempted 
to search beyond Malory for older forme 

these stories. The ‘Morte Darthur’ emerged 
again into the light of popularity, and nm 





gained without an effort its position as the ot 
thodox version. Even today, when the Old 
French romances have lost something of their 
remoteness, Malory’s compilation, whether in 
mediately or through the adaptations of Te 
nyson and others, is the main source of 
ideas about the Round Table and Cons puEntLy 
of many of our literary conventions about t! 
middle ages 

The language in which the book is writter 
no doubt another cause of its popularity 
Archaic enough to be attractive, and 
archaic to be readily intelligible to cursors 
readers, Malory's diction has flattered many 
excellent persons into the belief that they w 
masters of Old English —and that has been 1 
small recommendation for it. This is not a 
dignified ground for admiring a ptece of lit 
rature, but it has none the less had its part 
calling forth the somewhat extravagant prat 
which the ‘Morte Darthur has met witl 
Apart from its antique flavor, Malory’s sty 
has no doubt a charm of its own; but this 
charm, we suspect, would mot have prompted 
such epithets as “‘incomparable” and “unap 
proachable” but for the titillation of th 
reader's Vanity just refered to. However, 
have no wish to runa tilt at the highly de 
rative figure of the old knight that modern 
critics have done their best to keep in the lists 


The * Morte Darthur’ is indisputably a classi 


and we should be sorry to see it despised. It 
may be hoped, notwithstanding, that tra i 
time will bring about a somewhat more dis 


riminating regard 

The scholar has manv quarrels with Sir 
Thomas Malory—-but those are private affairs 
to be fought out at a distance from newspaper 
publicity. The lover of literature has his 
quarrel, tea, and that of a more serious nature 
and not to be compounded without great argu 
ment. Malory is perhaps to be credited with 
having kept the Arthur stories alive in the 
knowledge of modern English writers; but his 
deserts in this direction, however considerabh 
are almost counterbalanced by a very special 
demerit. Selecting his materials (and perhaps 
forced to select them) without much discrimi 
nation, he has reproduced and made almost ex 
clusively current various late and bad versions 
of excellent old stories, and—what is wors 
various scandalous misrepresentations of hervic 
personages. The vogue of the ‘Morte Dar 
thur’ has been so great that the moderns have 
too seldom gone beyond it for literary mate- 
rial, and, asa result, the book has impoverish 
ed our literature only less than it has enriched 
it. The most flagrant offence of this kind is 
the case of Sir Gawain 

In the earlier romances of the Arthur cycle 
Gawain is a most amiable and charming pet 
son. He is invincible in the field and in tie 
lists, but he is even more remarkable for his 
courtesy. This courtesy is of the true ring; 
it is not hollow, it is not acquired, it is a part 
of the man’s nature, and finds expression in 
every word he says and every deed he does. 
His faith is unblemished; his generosity and the 
nobility of bis heart are unwavering. This is 
the Gawain of the old French verse romances 
—the Chevalier au Lion, the Perceval, and the 
rest—and this is the Gawain of the fourteenth- 
century romances in English. He is seen at 
his best in the beautiful ‘Gawain and the 
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Green Knight,’ by an unknown contemporary* 
of Chaucer. 

This, however, is not the Gawain to whom 
Malory introduces us. Following late French 
prose romances which had systematically de- 
based Gawain to exalt Lancelot, he has repre- 
sented the paragon of the Round Table as a 
pitiful, treacherous creature—a blusterer and 
a bully. Tennyson follows Sir Thomas, and so 
we have the flower of Arthurian chivalry ma- 
ligned in such verses as these: 


“Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the man.” 

“ The hall long silent till Sir Gawain—nay, 
Brother, I need not tell thee—foolish words— 
A reckless and irreverent knight was he.”’ 


“To this the courteous prince 
Accorded with his wonted courtesy— 
Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it!” 


And hence, too, we have the unforgivable libel 
of ‘ Pelleas and Etarre.’ We cannot help think- 
ing that this degradation of Gawain, which 
has robbed modern literature of a figure that 
it very much needs—an Arthurian hero with no 
nonsense about him—is a heavy charge on the 
soul of Sir Thomas Malory. 

But, whatever our grudges against Malory, 
and however much we may feel inclined to 
protest against the superlatives so often ap- 
plied to him, we must extend a cordial welcome 
to the present edition. It is, of course, not 
meant for specialists, whose needs have been 
competently met by the elaborate volumes of 
Dr. Sommer. It is not intended to be studied, 
but to be read—for it is beautifully printed in 
large type and with commendably black ink— 
and to be looked at, for it is a rather sumptu- 
ous book and has an abundance of pictures. 
The text is Southey’s, with some corrections. 
The spelling and punctuation have been judi- 
ciously modernized, but the grammar and 
phraseology have not been interfered with. 
There are glosses—rather scanty, it must be 
admitted, and not always exact—at the foot of 
the page. There is an interesting preface by 
Prof. Khfs, which occupies itself chiefly with 
Arthur in Welsh literature, but, of course, set- 
tles nothing. The volume before us contains 
nine books of the ‘Morte Darthur’; a second 
volume will complete the work. 

The designs with which Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley has embellished this volume are frankly 
decorative rather than illustrative. The ladies 
are very lank and often snaky-haired, the 
knights are seldom athletic in appearance, and 
there is a vast deal of posing. But on the 
whole the full-page pictures assist one to enjoy 
the book, and the headpieces of the chapters, 
as well as the borders which adorn the first 
page of each of the larger divisions, are almost 
uniformly successful, At three things, not- 
withstanding, we must enter a protest: the 
hideous caricature labelled ‘‘ Merlin,” which 
should be relegated to the forest of Broceliande 
as soon as possible; the ugliness of some of the 
ladies’ faces, which makes the sense ache at 
them; and the Ethiopian cast of countenance 
given to Morgan le Fay and La Beale Isoude. 








TWO ENGLISHWOMEN.—I. 


The Story of Two Noble Lives, being Memo- 
rials of Charlotte, Countess Canning, and 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. By Au- 
gustus J. C. Hare. 3 vols. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 1894. 

It is to be regretted that the editor of these 

volumes should have added to the interesting 

materials placed in his hands so much that is 
irrelevant. There is also a good deal of repe- 

*Mr. Gollancz’s conjecture that this was Ralph 
Strode, the philosopher, can hardly be taken seriously. 





tition, and, besides inserting a number of letters ! 
from Lady Waterford to himself, scarcely one | 
of which contains matter of general interest, 
the editor has introduced long extracts from 
his own letters and diaries which might well 
have been abridged if not altogether omitted. 
He would have done wisely had he confined his 
work to two volumes. 

Charlotte Stuart, Countess Canning, and 
Louisa Stuart, Marchioness of Waterford, 
were the only children of Sir Charles Stuart, 
afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of the Earl 
of Hardwicke. Sir Charles Stuart was ap- 
pointed British Ambassador in Paris on the 
conclusion of the peace in 1815, and remained 
there for many years, residing in the house 
purchased for the British Embassy from Pau- 
line Borghese, the favorite sister of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Here Charlotte, named after her 
godmother Queen Charlotte, was born in 1817, 
and Louisa in the following year. Their grand- 
mother, the Countess of Hardwicke, who was 
a very shrewd old lady, wrote in 1820 a curi- 
ously accurate description of the characters of 
the two children: 

‘Charlotte is almost beautiful, and quite 
fascinating, which is more than beauty. She 
will be one, I think, who will chain men to her 
while she hangs on them for support. Louisa 
will need no man’s help, but will be mainly 
able to give it in mind and body. Charlotte 
will have her reign early, but Louisa will 
establish hers, though late, permanently.” 

Both sisters were beautiful. Charlotte was 
lovely from a child, with one of the most ex- 
pressive countenances ever seen; Miss Berry 
used to say of her, ‘‘One cannot speak of Char 
{her name in her own family]in sober terms of 
praise.” Louisa’s beauty, which was far more 
striking; developed later. Charlotte, when 
seventeen, became attached to Charles Can- 
ning, the only surviving son of the great states- 
man. He was a young man of the utmost 
promise, having taken a first-class in classics 
and a second in mathematics at Oxford; but 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay (who, whatever were 
his talents as Ambassador, seems to have been 
most trying in his own family) vehemently 
opposed the marriage, solely on account of his 
political animosity to Charles Canning’s father, 
who had then been dead for some years. Char- 
lotte was forbidden to speak to her lover, but 
she used to watch him through the railings of 
the parapet as he rode past her father’s house. 
Old Lady Hardwicke was most indulgent to 
her grandchildren, although until her death at 
the age of ninety-five she ruled her daughters, 
one of whom was then seventy-six, with a rod 
of iron. She at length induced Lord Stuart to 
consent to the marriage, and it took place in 
1835. In 1837 Charles Canning succeeded to 
the peerage created in favor of his mother, 
and became Viscount Canning. Lady Canning 
was appointed lady in waiting to Queen Vic- 
toria, and never were sovereign and subject 
more devoted to each other. Like her sister, 
Lady Waterford, she could never bear to be 
idle. In 1854 she was active in selecting nurses 
to send out to the Crimea. She saw numbers 
of volunteers and had to reject many, but 
finally she sent out a party of really good 
nurses, under the command of Miss Nightin- 
gale. The Canning Nurses’ Home in Calcutta, 
which has done excellent work, was thought 
to be the fittest memorial of her life in India. 
In 1855 Lord Canning was appointed to succeed 
Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. 
Lady Canning had no wish to go, but her words 
were, ‘‘I will not take any part in the decision, 





only be ready to follow like a dog.” India was 
indeed an exile to her. Those were not the 


days in which powers of organization like those 
of Lady Dufferin could have sway: the wife of 


| the Governor-General was a mere figurehead, 


and led a life of complete isolation and of try- 
ing emptiness. This to Lady Canning was pecu- 
liarly galling, as may be gathered from scat- 
tered remarks in her letters. 

The one pleasure of her life in India was the 
improvement of the gardens at Barrackpore, 
the country-house of the Governor-General, 
within a drive of Calcutta. Here she made 
terraces, planted shrubs, opened out views, 
and constructed a broad walk along the bank 
above the Ganges. She writes with delight of 
the banyan-tree under which she could sit, and 
of her double hedge—one side of poinsettia like 
a scarlet wall, the other of dark blue ipomea. 
She began careful drawings of the beautiful 
flowers and shrubs, hundreds of which draw- 
ings are still preserved. 

Serious difficulties had occurred in Oude be- 
fore Lord Dalhousie was relieved by Lord Can- 
ning, and in 1857 the Indian mutiny broke out, 
almost unexpectedly. None of the authorities 
at first realized its extent, or the vast difficul- 
ties presented by any attempt to suppress it. 
It was a period of unexampled trial, danger, 
and responsibility for the Governor-General. 
During that terrible time Lady Canning never 
left her husband, bearing the trying heat of 
Calcutta, the monotony of the same ride or 
drive every day, the absence of all companion- 
ship, the constant arrival of bad or anxious 
news, the sad deaths of general after general 
sent to the front, and supporting Lord Canning 
through a period of strain the extent of which 
has never yet been fully grasped. Lord Can- 
ning could not even enjoy the refreshment of a 
drive to Barrackpore, for he dared not leave 
his pdst for an hour. Lady Canning wrote 
that he had hardly time for any rest or exer- 
cise, for “literally very few hours pass that 
there is not some matter of life and death to 
be decided.” She continued her series of beau- 
tiful drawings of flowers from nature, finding 
that the occupation soothed her, for ‘the 
hands could go on and keep the head from 
working.” 

Neither Lord nor Lady Canning had the 
least apprehension of personal danger, al- 
though, after the European body-guard was 
established in Government House at night, 
Lady Canning acknowledged that it was 
right. The misrepresentations in the newspa- 
pers greatly troubled Lady Canning. In her 
letters home she once more contradicts the 
story of the greased cartridges said to have 
been forced upon the native troops in order, 
by depriving them of caste, to compel their 
conversion to Christianity. She absolutely 
contradicts the reports of mutilation of Euro- 
pean ladies during the mutiny. Many indeed 
were killed, but without torture or delay. But 
Lady Canning was especially distressed by the 
spirit of revenge and the bloodthirsty feeling 
of Europeans in India. She gloried in the 
name of Clemency Canning, given to Lord 
Canning first asa nickname of contempt and 
reproach, but afterwards fully recognized as 
his best title of honor. She wrote home; 


‘*Tt would charm the English-Indian public 
to hang and blow from guns any number of 
people, and I believe Canning is terribly un- 
popular because he is just and firm too. There 
is a positive thirst for blood: a spirit of re- 
venge which is dreadful. I always say, ‘ Let 
us be severe and punish, but not unjustly, and, 
above all, let us be unlike these monsters, and 
not copy them.’ But the things people say they 
would like to do are quite as bad as the acts of 
the Nana.” ‘‘The burthen of all abuse in news- 
papers is always the same—leniency to na- 
tives! And that means an accusation for which 
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they consider that recall in irons would be a 
faint punishment.” 

Lady Canning considered that the ery for 
vengeance in the English papers was nothing 
tothe savage tonein Calcutta. ‘ People here,” 
she writes, ‘ would like every Sepoy to be 
hanged at least—whether for his deeds or his 
thoughts. If one mildly observes that the men 
at Barrackpore, who have never been out of 
our sight, did not share in the massacres five or 
six hundred miles off, people say, Oh, but in 
their hearts they approved and would like to 
do the same by us.” Lady Canning busied 
herself with preparations for the numbers of 
destitute widows and children who came down 
to Calcutta, most of whom were absolutely in 
rags and without shoes. After the relief of 
Lucknow a procession four miles in length was 
sent off, entirely composed of wounded offi 
cels, ladies, and children. Lady Cauning gave 
up her own clothes to these ladies, and procur- 
ed supplies of necessaries for them from her 
friends in England. It was her wish to have the 
marble figure of the Angel of the Resurrection 
holding the martyr’s palm placed over the well 
at Cawnpore into which the Nana had thrown 
above two hundred English ladies and children. 

When it was seen to be necessary that Lord 
Canning should remain in India for an addi 
tional year, Lady Canning, though writing of 
the bitter disappointment it was to give up 
counting the months till she should beat home, 
added that she would not grumble, as it was 
only fair that the heavy task of putting so 
much into working order should be done by an 
experienced Governor-General instead of a 


new one. Lord Clyde’s message to her was 
that he felt Lord Canning wouid choose *‘ to 
complete his bit of history.” Lady Canning 
rejoiced in her husband's appointment as first 
Viceroy of India, as showing that his great 
services were at length appreciated, and she 
had, as Sir Bartle Frere wrote, ‘* the unalloy- 
ed happiness of seeing justice gradually done 
to Lord Canning by his countrymen, while the 
natives look on him as their truest friend and 
benefactor.” She delighted in his determina- 
tion not to remain in India one day after the 
six years of exile were completed; and in her 
last letters she wrote, ‘‘I can think of nothing 
but the joy of getting home. The hard 
trial of India is almost over.” In August, 
1861, Sir Hugh Rose, afterwards Lord Strath- 
nairn, was invested with the order of the Star 
of India, and on that occasion Lady Canning, 
cheered by the thought of her return home, 
seemed to regain much of the ** beauté mer- 
veilleuse”’ for which she had been celebrated. 
Those who saw her in her white dress and dia- 
mond coronet, with a spray of real ivy twisted 
in her beautiful hair, little thought that on that 
evening she was seen in public for the last time 
A month later Lady Canning paid her long- 
wished-for visit to Darjeeling, taking advan 
tage of Lord Canning’s absence at Allahabad, 
where he invested with the Star of India the 
Begum of Bhopal, of whom he said: **She is 
not entitled to it by beauty; but for pluck, | 
loyalty, and cleverness, she is a ruler in a 
thousand.” Lady Canning thoroughly enjoyed 
Darjeeling, and ‘the wonderful view in wh 
you see ata glance 27,000 feet out of a moun 
tain 28,000 feet high.” On her journey back 
she stopped to sketch in a marshy plain, and 
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arrived at Calcutta on the Sth of Nov 


ber suffering from jungle-fever. She wrot 
one letter home, in which she spok L 
Canning’s expected return as her best rest 
rative. When he arrived on the tot : 
exerted herself to show him |! Dar ” 


. i 


sketches, but she never rallied, though s 


The 


could always be aroused by his voice and 
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would smile at him till extreme weakness end 
ed in unconsciousness. On the I8th of Novem 
ber Lady Canning died in her husband's arms 
spared, as her sister wrote, ‘*from pain and 
from the agony of feeling what this news would 
cost usall.” In the early morning of Novem 
ber 19 Lady Canning was buried in a spot 
chosen by Lord Canning in the private garden 
at Barrackpore, ‘close to the Ganges, shaded 
by great trees and the flowering shrubs she 
was so fond of, and looking upon the beautiful 
reach of the river she so often drew, and upon 
many of her own alterations and improve 
ments.” 

Lord Canning never recovered from bis great 
sorrow. On the first of March, IN®, that day 
so ardently wished for by Lady Canning, he 
left India, but he returned only to die. He 
could not bear toa speak of his loss, and he 
never smiled. But when, shortly before the 
end of bis illness, his sister said, ** You are go 
ing to Char,” his *‘ whole countenance bright 
ened up.” Lord Canning was only forty-nine 
at the time of his death, Lady Canning, whom 
he survived seven months, only fortyv-tive. It 
tinay truly be said that both laid down their 


lives in the service of their country. 


DIPLOMATICS. 


Manuel de Diplomation 


] ] Diplomes et 

Chartes. Chronologie technique, Elements 

critiques et Parties constitutives de la Te 
neur des Chartes. Les Chancelleries. Les 
Actes priveés, Par A. Giry. Svo, pp. xvi. 
44. Paris: Hachette & Cie. ISM 

In the flood of sciolistic books of which th 


Yr 
‘ 


press is so prolific, it aff 


} 


wads the eritic no litth 
satisfaction to meet with one like the present 


which isthe outcome of abundant and accurate 
knowledge and of long and patient labor 
Although it has the aspect of being intended 
only for the comparatively limited class of in 
vestigators who have to deal with charters 
and other originai documents, such a work is 
indispensable to all students of history wh 








seek for knowledge at its sources It is are 
proach to the English historical school it 
has not yet fairly naturalized in the at 
the comprehensive term diplomatics, whicl 
may be found, it is true, in the dicti . 





but is still an exotic, unfamiliar to the ve1 








though for a couple of centuries 
has been in « mM use among Continental 
scholars. Noone who seeks tothread his way 
among chronicles and records but requires t 
have within reach some work of this kind 


with which to fix a date, to determine the ac 








uracy of a narrative, to weigh the compara 
ve probabilities of conflicting statements, or 
to test the neness of a document 
The questions which are thus continually 
rising al f the most varied character, and 
their solution involves the f tests 
many of them purely t ie and all of 
them to be gathered only by patient sc} ul 
ship t a Vast variety of sources in whic? 
t i td Successive cenerations { 
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prelates; andeven the expert ntin ly 
quires tables and calendars for referes 
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1 the descendants of a certain Eudes le 
Maire claimed that in the eleventh century he 
performed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in vi 
earious performance of a rash vow made by 
Philippe I f France, and was rewarded by 
an exemption from imposts for his posterity in 
both the male and female lines. In 1336 they 
icceeded in obtaining from the roval chan 
ry a confirmation of the pretended grant; 
the race naturally multiplied all over France 
for its daughters were most desirable matches, 
until there were thousands who in virtue of 
the privilege enjoyed immunity from all pub 
lic burdens, and it was not until 1752 that it 
was definitely pronounced fraudulent. More 
generally known are the exploits of Francois 
de Kosteres, Archdeacon of Toul, who su; 
ported the claims of the Guiises to the crown of 


France by interpolations in their genealogy 
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showing their descent from the Carolingians. 
Father André de Saint-Nicholas, Carmelite 
prior of Moulins, was a more accomplished 
forger, who produced charters showing the 
Carolingian descent of the house of Bourbon— 
charters which, although condemned as for- 
geries by Mabillon and Baluze, have been ac- 
cepted and used by the authors of the ‘ Art de 
vérifier les dates,’ the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ and 
the ‘Recueil des historiens de la France.’ 
Even Mabillon and Ruinart were deceived by 
a still more skilful fabricator, Jean-Pierre de 
Bar, who furnished Baluze with documents 
for his ‘Histoire généalogique de la maison 
d'Auvergne,’ showing that the Dukes of Bouil- 
lon were descended from the ancient Dukes of 
Guienne, and were thus on a level with the 
Bourbons. Baluze was more than suspected 
of complicity in the fraud, and suffered dis- 
grace in consequence, Still more insidious is 
the document known as the ‘Charte d’Alaon,’ 
manufactured to support the pretensions of 
the Spanish Hapsburgs to the throne of 
France by proving the descent of the Kings 
of Aragon from the ancient kings and dukes 
of Aquitaine. This ingenious fraud, which 
purports to be a confirmation by Charles 
the Bold, in 845, of gifts to the monastery of 
Alaon in Urgel, with nine confirmations 
at various times up to 1041, has furnished a 
crowd of fictitious names and dates and facts 
to French history, where some of them still 
remain. 

These few examples will show the exceeding 
caution with which the historian must scruti- 
nize the documents before him. The difficulty 
increases ten-fold when frauds have been ac- 
cepted by writers of authority and have passed 
into current books of reference, for then even 
the most carefully conscientious may be led 
astray. Itis easy thus to understand how in- 
dispensable to the student is such information 
as M. Giry has here gathered together and 
presented clearly and methodically. In the 
chronological portion we could have wished 
that he had not omitted the Hijra from the ta- 
bles, and that in place of the calendars bor- 
rowed from the Benedictines he had given us a 
series of almanacs similar to those in Augustus 
De Morgan’s ‘Book of Almanacs,’ issued in 
1851, which we have found much more conve- 
nient for daily reference. The ‘Glossary of 
Dates’ and the list of saints’ days are fuller and 
more satisfactory than any we have hitherto 
met with, yet such compilations can never be 
wholly complete. Vendredi de Crois aourée, 
as asynonym of Good Friday, might save an 
inquirer some trouble. The reader of Spanish 
Chronicles might like to be told that Nuestra 
Setiora de la O or de Alaon is the same as Ex- 
pectatio B. Maric, December 18. Under St. 
Martin might be inserted S. Martinus calidus 
and Saint-Martin bouillant as synonymous 
with St.-Martin d@été. Onze mille vierges 
should find a place, with a reference to Ursule 
and Virgines. St. Peter Martyr, whose feast is 
April 29, is omitted. But these are trifling de- 
ficiencies which can readily be supplied in the 
future editions that must undoubtedly be 
called for of a work so convenient and so use- 
ful to all serious students of history. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


Charles Lamb's Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare, including extracts from the Gar- 
rick Plays. Now first edited anew by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 2 vols. 


, 


Plays and Dramatic Essays. By Charles 
Lamb. With an Introduction by Rudolf 
Dircks. London: Walter Scott; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Theatrical ‘ World’ for 1893. By William 
Archer. London: Walter Scott; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Entre les Frises et la Rampe: Petites études 
de la vie théAtrale. Par Alphonse Daudet. 
Paris: Dentu; New York: F. W. Christern. 


Ecuyers et Ecuyéres. Par le Baron de Vaux. 
Paris: J. Rothschild; New York: F. W. 
Christern. 


Has due meed of praise ever yet been paid to 
Lamb for his rediscovery of Shakspere’s con- 
temporaries in the drama? A rediscovery his 
publication of ‘Specimens of English Drama- 
tic Poets’ assuredly was, and it was Lamb who 
pointed out the path to be followed by Gifford 
and Dyce, by Mr. Bullen and the other editors, 
on the one hand, while on the other he made 
the way straight for Hazlitt and Whipple, for 
Lowell and Mr. Swinburne. And all these 
critics, with scarce an exception, have said 
ditto to Lamb in considering Shakspere's prede- 
cessors and contemporaries and successors pri- 
marily as poets. But to consider Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massin- 
ger and Ford as poets only, as writers of beau- 
tiful verse fit to be quoted in a volume of ex- 
tracts, is to take a very narrow view of the 
most glorious period of English literature. 
That Lamb did not take a broader view than 
this is obvious enough; indeed, he confesses it 
in a letter to Hone, saying, ‘‘ Poetry is all I 
know.” These volumes, which Mr. Gollancz 
has most admirably edited, are proof enough 
that Lamb did know poetry. But they are 
proof also, were any needed, that Lamb 
seemed not to care for the vital action which 
in a play should underlie the merely literary 
clothing. Lamb rarely picks out the really 
dramatic passages, the actable parts, the dia- 
logues lending themselves to the highest his- 
trionic treatment. In his hands, and in the 
hands of his followers, Hazlitt and Lowell and 
Mr. Swinburne, the dramatic value of the 
works of these poets of the stage has received 
only cursory consideration. Taine and the 
late Mr. Symonds are almost the only writers 
on this period of English literature who re- 
member that Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus” and Mas- 
singer’s ‘‘New Way to Pay Old Debts” and 
Webster's ‘‘ Duchess of Malfy” were written 
primarily to be acted, and only secondarily to 
be read. 

In the present volumes Mr. Gollancz reveals 
himself almost equal to Canon Ainger as a 
loving editor of Lamb. He has taken infinite 
trouble in incorporating the ‘‘ Garrick Ex- 
tracts ” with the ‘‘Specimens,” and in arrang- 
ing them chronologically, as far as our present 
information will permit—for there is still an 
immense field of labor open to the future his- 
torian of the Elizabethan theatre. Mr. Gol- 
lanez has further corrected erroneous state- 
ments as to the authorship of the plays from 
which Lamb quoted, besides amending the 
text, in which there were countless faults. 
The introduction is a model of knowledge and 
sympathy and tact, and the two volumes ex- 
hibit throughout a welcome union of exact 
scholarship with an appreciation of what is 
best in literature. 

Not worthy of comparison with Mr. Gol- 
lanez’s masterly editing is the volume of selec- 
tions edited by Mr. Rudolf Dircks, in the pre- 
paration of which he seems to have followed 





very closely a collection of ‘Charles Lamb's 





Dramatic Essays’ which an American author 
published two or three years ago; especially 
does Mr. Dircks’s preface, both in what it con- 
tains and in what it omits, resemble the intro- 
ductory essay of the American editor. Mr. 
Dircks’s differs from the American collection 
chiefly in that it includes also Lamb’s four 
plays. It contains the notes on the Elizabethan 
dramatists; and it omits the minor dramatic 
criticisms which the diligence of Lamb’s later 
editors has disinterred. 

Almost the only student of the acted drama 
who has called attention to Lamb’s attitude 
toward the dramatic poets he loved is Mr. 
William Archer, who had a paper on ‘* Web- 
ster, Lamb, and Shakspere” in the New Re- 
view of January, 1893, elicited by a spe- 
cial performance of the ‘‘ Duchess of Malfy.” 
We regret to find that this paper is not in- 
cluded in the volume of current theatrical 
criticism which Mr. Archer has now sent forth, 
and which we hope will be the first of an an- 
nualseries. That the modern stage is awaken- 
ing has long been evident to careful observers. 
There are men in England and in Germany (as 
well as in France and Scandinavia) who have 
something tosay in the theatre, and who know 
how to say it as it must be said in the theatre. 
Although even now the material, on which the 
dramatic critic must work is not as abundant 
in London as in Paris, it is far more so than it 
was a score of years ago, immensely more 
than it was in Lamb’s day, for example. In 
Paris M. Sarcey still refuses to reprint his 
weekly articles inthe Temps, but M. Jules Le- 
maitre reprints his, and so do men of less im- 
portance—the late Auguste Vitiu, for example. 
Mr. Archer is easily the equal of M. Lemaitre 
as a critic of the acted drama; if he lacks a 
little of the brilliancy of the Frenchman, he 
has a keener insight into the conditions of 
the theatre, and a more cosmopolitan out- 
look. Mr. Archer is indeed the best dra- 
matic critic of Great Britain since George 
Henry Lewes, and he is superior to Lewes in 
his devotion to the drama, which was only one 
of Lewes’s many interests in life. Especially 
worthy of study is Mr. Archer's analysis of 
‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and especially 
notable is his overwhelming retort to the 
doubtfully honest accusation that Mr. Pinero 
had plagiarized from Herr Lindau. In a letter 
of pleasant reminiscence joined with a discus- 
sion of the obvious improvement of the Bri- 
tish drama of late years, Mr. Archer inscribes 
his book-to Mr. Robert W. Lowe, the editor of 
Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ and of Doran’s ‘ Annals.’ 

Intoa volume of the pretty ‘* Petite Collection 
Guillaume,” M. Alphonse Daudet has gathered 
half a score of old newspaper articles of his, 
more or less connected with the theatre. They 
are slight and graceful and empty; the little 
book can be read in half an hour, and it will be 
forgotten in one-quarter of an hour. Two of 
the articles are reviews, one of M. Legouvé’s 
‘Soixante ans de Souvenirs,’ and the other of 
Fanny Kemble’s ‘Records of a Girlhood.’ 
Perhaps the best of all is the first essay, flimsy 
as it is, ‘*Le Comédien travaille,” in which 
the method of study of leading French actors 
is considered. 

Just how fairly a volume about circus riders 
may be called a book about the stage, need not 
be discussed here and now. The Baron de 
Vaux’s ‘ Eouyers et Ecuyéres’ is a higgledy- 
piggledy, helter-skelter conglomeration. There 
is a ‘‘ preface” by M. Henri Meilhac, which is 
not a preface at all, but a delightfully clever 
letter of a would be bare-back rider’s mother, 
with the response of the ex-rider to whom it is 
addressed. There is an ‘‘ introduction” by M. 
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Yictor Franconi, surviving representative of 
the famous circus family, and a ‘‘study” of 
scientific riding by M. Maxime Gaussen. 
Then in the book itself are biographies by the 
Baron of some fifty celebrities of the circus, 
male and female, chiefly the latter, with ac- 
counts of various circuses in France and else- 
where, chiefly the former. Scattered through 
the text are about two hundred and fifty illus- 
trations, portraits of modern riders, facsimiles 
of old engravings, sketches of difficult feats. 
The point of view is all but exclusively Pa- 
risian; one chapter does contain outline por- 
traits of Barnum and Renz and Hengler. Yet 
the book will be precious to the future his- 
torian of the circus, who shall some day set be- 
fore a waiting world the connected history of 
horsemanship and of the feats which delighted 
our ancestors as they delight us. 


Historic Green Bay. 1634-1840. By Ella Hoes 
Neville, Sarah Greene Martin, and Deborah 
Beaumont Martin. Green Bay, Wis.: Pub- 
lished by the Authors. 1893. 


“On the map drawn by Hennepin, dedicated 
by him to William ILL. of England, and pub- 
lished in 1697, the name Green Bay first ap- 
vars. In tolerably correct form the Baye des 
-uans is traced, while the whole of the penin- 
sula extending from the mouth of Fox River to 
Porte de Mort [sic for Butte des Mortes] is in- 
cluded under the general name of Baye Verte.” 


Such is the language of our authors (p. 17). 


-The truth is, that on the map above mentioned 


neither of the names Green Bay and Baye 
Verte is to be found at all. The legend there 
issimply Baye des Puans. Nor yet is the name 
Green Bay discoverable on any other map till 
more than three-score years afterward. The 
earliest map known to us where it occurs is 
Carver's, published in 1778. The name Baye 
Verte appears, if at all, ata still later period. 
It is mentioned in this history as used by Judge 
Reaume, and we have traced it in various 
documents some years before his appointment, 
which was not till 1803. It was evidently a 
translation from the English Green Bay, and, 
therefore, later than that name. Baye Verte 
appears in Brodhead’s ‘New York Colonial 
History’ (vii., p. 658) as early as 1764. But that 
Baye Verte is in Nova Scotia, though cited by 
some who have just enough of learning to mis 
quote, as in Wisconsin. 

The first writer who speaks of the name 
Green Bay seems to be Carver, who was there 
in 1766, and says: ‘Sept. 18, arrived at 
Ft. La Bay on a bay in Lake Michigan 
termed by the French the Bay of Puauts, but 
which since the English have possession [1761] 
is called by them the Green Bay.” He adds 
that they so called it because, when a voyager 
left Mackinaw before vegetation started, he 
would find all things already green at the Bay. 
It will be noticed that Carver calls the settle- 
ment on the bay Ft. La Bay, and not Green 
Bay. One of the earliest mentions of the town 
by the latter name was in 1804, when, accord- 
ing to Morse’s Gazetteer, ‘‘ Green Bay on Lake 
Michigan contains 50 souls.” 

We doubt whether the name Langlade 
should have the prefix De. It has none iu 
his commission from the King, which our an- 
thors give in facsimile (p. 106). It is never 
used by Parkman. It is wanting in letters 
from Gov. Carleton, ete. Hence it has a pre- 
tentious look, being a signe de noblesse. Ti- 
conderoga is said to stand at the head of Lake 
George (p. 104), the French dauphin to have 
died in the tower (p. 224), and reference is made 
to a hitherto unknown work of Parkman, ‘A 
Half-Century of Dishonor’ (p. 85). But the 





most surprising statement is, that ‘‘ the sav- 
age horde came upon Braddock’s army when 
encamped for dinner—that the camp was at 
once placed in an attitude of defence,” etc., ete. 
(p. 100). Contrast this with a sentence in 
Parkman: ‘“*The advance had just passed a 
ravine, and the main column was on the point 
of entering it, when the savages yelled the 
war-whoop,” ete. (‘ Wolfe and Montcalm,’ i., 
214). 

Enough of fault-finding. ‘ Historic Green 
Bay’ is an excellent book well indexed. The 
oldest real town in Wisconsin has such a 
story as no other town in the State can boast, 
and her daughters have told the story well. 
The peccadilloes to which allusion has been 
made are, as Horace would say, only freckles 
ona fair face. Nor would we be at pains to 
correct them did we not view the volume as 
wortby of more than one edition, and sure to 
have it. Life in Green Bay has been many 
colored, The first pioneer adventured thither 
in quest of Chinese celestials. The next comer 
raised aboriginal aspirations to a celestial em- 
pire not of earth. The next brought tire 
water and firearms, taking furs more needed 
elsewhere. The town was a thoroughfare, the 
gate of the far South and the far West, whe 
ther men were traders, explorers, or warriors. 
Hence it was in touch with Jeff Davis, Presi- 
dent Taylor, John Jacob Astor, and evena lost 
Bourbon prince visited there by Prince de Join- 
Ville (p. 225). In the silver ostensorium pre 
sented to the mission there in 1686 and still in 
perfect preservation, being now owned and 
treasured by the State Historical Society, it 
has a relic far older than anything extant west 
of the Alleghanies, and seldom surpassed any 
where in point of religious interest. Its art is 
worthy of its material, and its inscription more 
precious than either. In all these aspects and 
many others—especially as the oldest garrison 
town in the commonwealth—the authors have 
described their unique home. They have writ- 
ten a book which few can lay down till the 
last page has been read. That page sets forth 
to the life a maple-sugar camp—a “sugaring- 
off.” If some things by the way have seemed 
bitter, here is a finale that will leave a sweet 
taste in all mouths. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy. By Luigi Cossa, Professor in the 
Royal University of Pavia. Translated by 
Louis Dyer, M.A., Balliol College. Maemil- 
lan. 1893. Pp. x, 587. 

STUDENTs of political economy who design to 

devote themselves to a prolonged and compre 

hensive study of the subject have been placed 
under a great obligation to Prof. Dyer, in 
virtue of his painstaking translation of Prof 

Cossa’s unique work. Following the hint con 

tained in a brief notice of the Italian original 

in No. 1447 of the Nation, the translator has 
added a subject-index, thereby very greatly 
enhancing the value of the work. For the 
benefit of those who think of buying the ‘ In- 
troduction,’ it seems proper to point out that 
its title is hardly calculated to convey a just 
idea of its scope and purpose. One naturally 
thinks of an ‘introduction ” to a subject asa 
book for beginners, but nothing, in our judg- 
ment, could be less desirable than for a person 
innocent of political economy to start in with 
reading Cossa. The book is divided into two 
parts, a ** Theoretical Part ~ of about one hun- 
dred pages, and an ** Historical Part ” of about 
four hundred and forty pages. The theoreti- 
eal part discusses the scope and method of 
political economy, stating, in genera) with 





clearness, both the author's own views and 
the views of the most prominent writers on 
this head, and making running commentaries 
on the latter. Even this part, then, is not a 
systematic exposition of the logical and me 
thodological aspect of political economy, ex 
pounded and illustrated for the benefit of be 
ginners, but is largely historical and critica! 
As to the historical part, the mass of literature 
discussed in it is so enormous that analyses of 
even the most important works and charac 
terizations of even the most important theories 
are necessarily too condensed to be illuminat 
ing to students who are not equipped in ad 
vance with a sound knowledge of the chief 
theories of the science 

Not a word of this is said, however, by way 
of depreciation; on the contrary, the book fur 
nishes far more than any one could expect 
from its modest title: it really constitutes an 
extraordinarily comprehensive and in the main 
very acute critical and historical survey of po 


litical economy. The value of such a survey t 
the professed student of economics, both as a 
book to be read and as a book to be referred 
to, is evident. To be able to obtain, in t) 
compass of a single volume, some characteris 
tion of the work of any one of the 2.000 writers 
on econoniics cited ts in itself no small hel; 
Fortunately, too, the enormous learning of the 
author is coupled with a shrewdness and o 
mon sense which frequently manifest them 
selves in more or less epigrammatic judgments 
calculated to exercise a very salutary influence 
upon the young economist. Thus, throughout 
the work, there abound expressions of the au 
thor’s opinion that the departures from class: 
cal theories are, as a rule, rather matter of 
form than of substance. Fg, on p. : ** Me 
dioerity, conscious that it can make no useful 
discovery, will always make what noise it can 
over mere questions of form.” Again, on 
p. 38, after bestowing the very highest prais: 
upon Charles Gide, Cossa goes on to say that he 
is really “far nearer the company of the classi 
eal school than he would readily believe.” 
Some of our author's remarks on the historical 
school may likewise be instanced, as where h: 
speaks (p. SY) of their proposing ‘“‘to shape 
economic legislation for to-day on an imperfect 
knowledge of vesterday’s facts”; or where he 
says (p. 412) that, ‘in his most excellent mono 
graphs on value, on transportation, and in his 
masterpiece on money and credit, Knies seems 
to have forgotten all about his historical me 
thod.” Finally, we may cite a passage (p. 361 
in which Cossa defends the classical econo 
mists against certain German critics 

‘*Where, then, are we to find the lineaments 
conventionally drawn in so many pictures of 
the Manchester School, drawn especially by 
our German fellow-workers”® Thereis nothing 
of all this in Mill, nothing in Cairnes, and no- 
thing whatever in Marshall; on what, then, is 
the picture based? Is it not drawn from the 
inner consciousness of those who must have 
something which will be easy to demolish by 
argument °” 

It must not be inferred from these examples 
(to which many equally striking ones might be 
added) of rather sharp criticism of modern 
‘ schools,” that Cossa is a champion of the clas 
sical political economy pure and simple. On 
the contrary, he fmds much to praise in the 
work that has been done in almost every direc- 
tion in the past quarter of acentury. Himself 
a pupil and admirer of Roscher, he has the 
greatest sympathy with higtorical research as 
applied to economics; and as to other direc 
tions which economic investigation has taken, 
both in our own time and in preceding genera 
tions, he has, in our judgment, only too cathu- 
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lic an appreciation of the merit of all well- 
meant work. All the more weighty, then, is his 
insistence on the cardinal and permanent im- 
portance of the work of the great English 
economists. 

But, after all, the usefulness of the book re- 
sides less in the author’s expressions of opinion 
than in the comprehensive survey he gives us 
of the history of thescience. To those familiar 
only with its development since the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, its earlier histo- 
ry as sketched by Cossa will be full of inte- 
rest. Thus, to be told that the first clear re- 
cognition of the connection between increase 
of population and improvement in the yield of 
the soil is contained in a work by Bolero, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1588; or that Ricci (1787) was 
the first to base upon the principle of popula- 
tion scientific maxims of almsgiving, or that 
Copernicus wrote, about 1526, upon the invita- 
tion of King Sigismund of Poland, a pamphlet 
which ‘‘explains clearly the functions of mo- 
ney,” condemns debasement and seigniorage, 
and anticipates ‘‘Gresham’s Law ”—informa- 
tion like this will be equally new and interest- 
ing to most readers. Still, so far as the pre- 
scientific history of political economy is con- 
cerned, the strongest impression that will be 
produced on the thoughtful reader must be 
the realization of the wilderness of drivel, of 
obscure and groundless economic controversy, 
from which the world has been saved since the 
time of Adam Smith; for, murky as are some 
of the controversies of to-day, they are as light 
itself in comparison with the misty disputes of 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. 





In Memoriam John Larkin Lincoln. 1817- 
1891, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


TuHE task of criticising a book published by a 
son in commemoration of a father is always 
ungracious; but it is hard to give praise to the 
memorials of Prof. John Larkin Lincoln put 
together by Mr. W. E. Lincoln. The book is 
large and showy, and includes two portraits of 
Prof. Lincoln, taken so nearly at the same age 
that one seems superfluous; but its contents 
are singularly disappointing. The biographi- 
cal matter includes a memorial address by 
Prof.George P. Fisher; autobiographical notes, 
diaries, and letters, comprising detached pas- 
sages of early and middle life; and, later on, 
an appendix, with various personal anecdotes 
and reminiscences of friends. There is no 
continuous and authoritative life, unless a por- 
tion of the copious index may be called so, in 
which, under Prof. Lincoln’s name, the princi- 
pal events of his career are noted, including 
some not otherwise mentioned, notably his 
marriage; the names of his wife and children 
are not given, nor is any special mention made 
of them anywhere. Even of this meagre al- 
lowance of biography much is occupied by de- 
tails of foreign travels, mostly over beaten 
tracks and affording little that is novel, while 
the mass of college anecdotes is like any other 
such mass—stories which doubtless provoked 
hearty laughs when told for the twentieth 
time at a commencement dinner, but few of 
which show any individuality. The best parts 
of the biography, if it may be so called, are the 
‘* Notes of Life,” the Diary at Columbian Col- 
lege, and the Reminiscences of Lincoln’s in- 
structors in Germany. 

The bulk of the volume consists of a dozen 
or more essays or lectures by Prof. Lincoln, 
a few of a biographical, but mostly of a lite- 
rary and philosophical character. The sub- 
jects are chiefly taken from classical litera- 
ture, as might be expected from a Latin pro- 





fessor. They all show the same characteristics 
—thorough and extensive reading, keen appre- 
ciation of outward form and literary relations, 
considerable power in bringing the substance 
of the subject before those to whom it is not 
much more than a name; but with no very 
great penetration into the deeper problems of 
such authorsas Goethe, Lucretius, Plato, and 
Tacitus. The writer is throughout conserva- 
tive, both in the old and legitimate, as well as 
in the new, use of the word; he is content with 
old lines of thought and expression, and tho- 
roughly dislikes anything adventurous. Per- 
haps the best piece of criticism in these essays— 
and, after all, Freeman did thesame thing much 
better—is an acute exposure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
wild deduction of Homer’s Olympian theology 
from the fragments of Hebrew tradition. But 
the essays as a whole show little more than the 
skill of the old-fashioned teacher, who gives 
his pupils a fair but not exciting account of 
what the world’s geniuses have done, to the 
end that they may rejoice and be thankful 
that they themselves are not among them. If 
Prof. Lincoln’s hearers must be informed of 
inflammatory branches of learning, it was ex- 
pedient to keep the fuel of their minds season- 
ably damp. 

At Brown University, confined by its con- 
stitution within certain recognized lines of 
thought, Lincoln's restrained learning was tho- 
roughly acceptable. He was admired, respect- 
ed, and loved. One contributor to the anec- 
dotes in this volume can speak with fervor of 
his taste and skill in translation, whereas the 
versions in this essay are notably dry and con- 
ventional. He was exactly the man for the 
place, where a freer and profounder scholar- 
ship would have been distrusted and disliked. 
His grateful pupils subscribed for the portrait 
by Herkomer, of which a photograph appears 
in this volume, and for a memorial fund, which 
will hand on his memory, we fear, much more 
lastingly than this filial tribute. The author, 
indeed, deprecates harsh criticism by a preface 
intimating that he has done his best; especially 
he regrets that, not possessing his father’s fund 
of learning, he has not felt sure of various 
classical phrases and names. From some mis- 
prints, he tells us, he was saved by the inter- 
vention of a more scholarly friend. It is a pity 
that he overlooked Herodotus for Heraclitus, 
on page 434. 





Les Origines de VAncienne France. Par 
Jacques Flach. X. et XI. siécles. II. Les 
Origines Communales; La Feodalité et la 
Chevalerie. Paris. 1893. 

ONE lays down the second volume of Prof. 

Flach’s great work with a renewed feeling of 

gratitude to the author, but also with a sense 

of disappointment which it is impossible to 
avoid. This is not because the volume does 
not continue to exhibit the merits which we 
noted in the first. There is the same exhaust- 
ive study of the field; the same full and sys- 
tematic presentation of the evidence ; the same 
abundance of new and suggestive interpreta- 
tion. But the new views of the author upon 
some important points are so revolutionary 
and so diametrically opposed to the first ap- 
pearance of the evidence that the feeling 
which they excite on the first reading is one of 
distrust and hostile criticism, rather than of 
confidence that here, at last, we may be get- 
ting hold of a thread which will lead us 
through the tangled evidence to correct con- 

clusions. It is impossible also to avoid the im- 

pression that M. Flach is admittiog to some 

extent into this volume that metaphysical and 





theoretical interpretation of history which was 
so great a temptation to earlier French histori- 
ans, but from which the younger school is so 
remarkably free ; nor can we entirely shake off 
the suspicion that there is, in one particular at 
least, a less cautious and critical treatment of 
the evidence than we have been accustomed to 
expect from him. The reasons for these doubts 
will be indicated as the plan of the work is pre- 
sented. 

The first volume, issued in 1886, contained 
M. Flach’s description of the disorganization 
of society in consequence of the decline of the 
Roman state and of the German invasions—a 
result to be seen in incomplete and incompe- 
tent states, and finally in the general confusion 
of theage when the Carolingian empire fell to 
pieces. This period contained the beginnings 
of later institutions in the temporary expe- 
dients adopted to avoid the worst evils of the 
times, as in the case of the feudal system, but 
its essential characteristics were insecurity 
and anarchy. No better picture of the politi- 
cal disorder of those days has ever been made 
than that in the first volume of this work. 
With the second volume, the third book in his 
plan, the author begins the study of the effort 
of society to reconstruct itself, to find in the 
débris of earlier institutions and in the new ex- 
pedients of the preceding age the material out 
of which a new organization could be con- 
structed as a starting-point of general order 
and security. In other words, this volume be- 
gins the attempt to depict the formation of 
the more important institutions of the later 
middle ages as they arose out of the political 
chaos of the tenth century under the pressure 
of necessity—the necessity for some sort of 
orderly government. This brief statement of 
the general plan is enough to show the great 
importance of this study by a scholar of such 
proved insight and usually of such careful 
inductive methods as M. Flach. It is, not- 
withstanding the qualifications above ex- 
pressed, one of the most remarkable books of 
this generation, and one which no student of 
medizval institutions can afford to neglect. 

The first steps towards the reorganization of 
society the author finds in various forms of 
local or private organization, formed to meet 
local or individual needs, but gradually taking 
on a public character. These are the rural 
commune, the urban commune, and the feudal 
system. In studying the origin of the rural 
commune M, Flach attacks with new argu- 
guments the supposition of Fustel de Cou- 
langes that the village community didnot exist 
among the Franks—a supposition already 
abundantly disproved by other investigators. 
It is interesting to notice that from his ex- 
amination of the early evidence he arrives at 
a conclusion strikingly like that reached by 
Prof. Earle and stated in the Introduction to 
his ‘Land Charters,’ viz., that the villa and 
the community constitutions existed together. 
There is no indication of any knowledge of 
Mr. Earle’s suggestion, and the evidence stu- 
died is entirely different, so that the similar 
conclusion is reached by an independent inves- 
tigation. This theory in its general features— 
some points of detail being still in need of 
elaboration—is undoubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory yet proposed. In the opening chapters on 
the urban commune the condition of the cities 
during the earlier middle ages—in the transi- 
tion period between the Roman municipalities 
and the communes proper—is examined, and a 
clear idea is given of the divided character of 
authority and of the great diversity of right 
and privilege in the cities at the beginning of 
the communal movement. These are both mat- 
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ters of great importance in relation to the later 
history of the cities, but they are usually 
omitted from the account. 

Up to this point this volume is entirely in 
line with the first, and we can only be grateful 
to the author for the fresh treatment and the 
new material. It is when he begins to consider 
the origin of the communal constitution that 
serious doubts first arise, and they continue 
with each new subject to the end of the vol- 
ume. He attacks, indeed, the reigning Ger- 
man theory of the development of municipal 
institutions out of market privileges with evi- 
dence that must be considered, at least for 
France; but he regards the special communal 
constitution as an outgrowth from a single one 
of the private corporations—merchant or trade 
guilds—which obtains a controlling influence 
in the city and so becomes a public corpora- 
tion. This is not the old theory of the develop- 
ment of municipal institutions out of the guilds 
advocated by Wilda and his followers. It hard- 
ly seems so probable as that at first sight; and 
the essential difficulty, how the single guild 
obtains control and is transformed into a pub- 
lic corporation, is not clearly overcome. The 
history of the early stages of feudalism was 
one of the most valuable parts of the first vol- 
ume. The later history of that institution in 
this volume contains the author’s most revo- 
lutionary and most doubtful theory. He sup- 
poses that from the tenth to the thirteenth 
eentury the personal element, the vassal rela- 
tion, remained the leading feature of the feu- 
dal system, as it had been in the preceding age, 
and that only later the land element, the fief, 
became important. This point M. Flach has 
certainly not proved, and his treatment of the 
evidence on the subject cannot be called im- 
partial. One can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that he has been led, unconsciously in all prob- 
ability, to this special theory regarding feudal- 
ism by the influence of his fundamental theory, 
that the private, and so later the public, or- 
ganizations of this period are based upon the 
family, that they are an application of the fa- 
mily idea to organizations beginning in a time 
of otherwise entire disorganization. This 
theory seems to have influenced also his study 
of the commune, and it is certainly open to 
the charge of being metaphysical and a priori 
rather than the result of careful induction. 
The author considers very briefly a fourth 
form of organization, chivalry, and reserves 
for later treatment the King and the Church. 

This volume is remarkable, like the first, for 
its full quotation of the sources, many of them 
never before printed. It brings into frequent 
use also a new body of evidence, the chansons 
de geste. These may certainly give us more 
light than they have hitherto been made to 
yield, if used with care, but it is open to ques- 
tion whether M. Flach has not in some cases 
taken as a trustworthy statement of a fact of 
the tenth century something which is in reali- 
ty only the twelfth-century poet’s idea of what 
the fact, was or what it ought to have been. 

It may be remarked in closing that the French 
are as great sinners as the Americans and Eng- 
lish in the matter of wood paper—a fact which 
bids fair, in a couple of centuries, or even less, 
to make the present-day documents of these 
nations as rare as those of the tenth century, 
and their scholarship as difficult to prove. 





Der Cicerone. Von Jacob Burckhardt. Sechs- 
te Auflage, bearbeitet von W. Bode. Leip- 
zig: E. A. Seeman. 1893. 

THE ‘Cicerone’ appears this time in four 

volumes, the fourth containing nothing but the 
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The Nation. 
well-planned index of places. The ‘ Cicerone’ 
is well known as the best companion the stu- 
dent can find for a leisure hour in Italy. As a 
connected account of Italian art, it is lucid, 
tactful, and suggestive; as criticism of indivi- 
dual artists or single works of art, it is appre- 
ciative, interpretative, and rarely fails to find 
“le mot juste.” Burckhardt, as might be ex- 
pected from the author of the ‘ Civilization of 
the Renaissance,’ criticises without reference 
to the Catechism, and without pretence of 
being able to say precisely what colors an art- 
ist had on his palette while painting a given pic- 
ture. His purpose is to connect the art of the 
Renaissance with the thought and feeling of 
the time, to show to what an extent the art 
is the product and expression of the civiliza- 
tion. 

The merits of the ‘ Cicerone’ were recognized 
long ago, and the section on painting was 
translated into English by Mrs. Arthur Hugh 
Clough. More recently a complete French 
translation has appeared. But many impor- 
tant discoveries have been made since the first 
appearance of the ‘Cicerone,’ and later edi- 
tions have been edited by Dr. W. Bode, who 
has attempted to bring the work up to date. 
Unfortunately he has turned the sections on 
sculpture and painting into a happy hunting- 
ground for theories and attributions which 
have but slight chance of gaining acceptance. 
The volume on painting in the new edition has 
been considerably improved by the acceptance 
of many of Morelli’s discoveries, but Dr. Bode 
has rarely taken the trouble to acknowledge 
his debt to Morelli, while he goes out of his 
way to let us know where he considers himself 
superior. Originality at any cost seems to be 
Dr. Bode’s plan in editing, and this leads him 
in a work not intended for specialists interested 
in the controversy, but for the public, to turn 
around, now that all critics have agreed that 
the ‘‘ Fornarina” of the Tribuna was painted 
by Sebastiano del Piombo, and ascribe this 
picture to Raphael. 

Instances like this could be cited in great 
number, but a word must be said about the in- 
dex, which the editor presents with a flourish 
of trumpets. Pretending to give it greater 
fulness, he has crammed it with a number of 
items snatched hastily from Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, or from his own note-books, having no 
connection whatever with the text of the ‘Ci- 
cerone.’ In the Archbishop's Palace in Milan, 
for instance, there is no picture in the least 
resembling Lotto, and it would be hard to ac- 
count for Dr. Bode’s finding there a ‘* Madonna 
and Two Saints” by this master, if we did not 
happen to know that Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
had mistaken a copy in this collection after a 
Previtale for a Lotto. 

No notice seems to have been taken of the 
changes in location of works of art that have 
occurred since earlier editions, and the num- 
ber of misdirections and mistakes is still great 
The Niccold Alunno of Deruta has now been 
in the Perugia gallery for many years. Most 
of the pictures of the Vicenza churches were 
placed in the communal gallery long ago. The 
student, it is true, is no longer directed to 
Massa Marittima instead of to Massa Fermana 
in pursuit of Crivelli, but the new index mixes 
up Castiglione Fiorentino near Arezzo with 
Castel Fiorentino, near Siena. This example, 
taken at random, must suffice, but very many 
others could easily be presented. The ‘ Cice- 
rone’ deserves much better editing than the 
director of the Berlin Gallery has been pleased 
to give it. A translation of the entire work 
into English, carefully revised in accordance 
with the present state of connoisseursbip, and 
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indexed properly, is an enterprise worth sug 
gesting to an enlightened publisher 


Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D. LL.D 
[Story of the Nations.) G. P. Putnam's 
Sons 

IN appraising a new book on Japan—unless 
the author be a master of the language in both 
its archaic and modern forms—one has to look 
at the personality of the writer. If, to literary 
industry and skill in the arts of compilation, 
the author adds personal experiences that en- 
able him in some degree to control and check 
his authorities, his work may be of peculiar 
value. In this instance the writer had good 
opportunities of studying the country and peo 
ple, for he was during several years the honor 
ed and successful adviser of the Moikado’s mi 
nister of education, There are here a firmness 
of touch and warmth of coloring which are lack 
ing in the narratives ef hasty tourists. There 
is especially that appreciation of perspective 
which is often exasperatingly absent from the 
sketches of those who give us ‘‘the real,” or 
the wsthetic, or the religious or political Ja 
pan 

Holding closely to the idea of the story, D1 
Murray is unusually full in that part which 
deals with the times when clocks or almanacs 
were unknown in Japan. Not that he falls in 
to the traps so nicely laid in the native litera 
ture, which is ridiculously full of the details 
of events alleged to have taken place a millen 
nium before time was recorded, but which do 
so uphold the theocratic dynasty of the Mika 
dos. On the contrary, being familiar with the 
work of Bramsen, Satow, Aston, and other 
puncturers of the bubbles of Queen Jingo, of 
Wani, the Korean teacher of the thousand 
character classic, who in tradition made expo 
sition of this document two centuries before it 
was composed, Dr. Murray refuses to find solid 
ground of history until the long-lived chiefs of 
the Yamato have had their day, and rulers of 
ordinary duration of life begin to reign. Yet, 
accepting the myths and legends as reflections 
of Japanese thought and representations in 
outline of history, he has selected with excel 
lent taste and judgment the prettiest and most 
interesting portions of the narratives of the 
‘Kojiki* and other ancient compilations. In 
this respect Dr. Murray's book has peculiar 
value. 

In telling the story of Japanese development 
during the middle ages, our author has the ad- 
vantage which comes from utilization of the 
work of research done by the scholars who 
have filled that uniquely valuable treasury of 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. A good long chapter is devoted to 
Toyotomi Hidéyoshi. It may be that this 
man, a parvenu, was the greatest in Japanese 
history; and so it seems from Dr. Murray's 
story. Yet until the life of the unifier 
Iyéyasu is written with that fulness of re- 
search, in both Japanese and English, which, 
for obvious reasons, has been lavished on 
Hidéyoshi, we must continue to believe that 
Iyéyasu was Japan's greatest son. The Toku- 
gawa régime, the episode of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Christianity, the story of feudalism and 
the advent of Commodore Perry, are all treat- 
ed luminously and with proportion; but in 
writing of the restored empire the author's 
pen perceptibly warms to its work. With the 
makers of New Japan Dr. Murray wrought 
face to face. 

Having a mathematical and chronological 
mind, he has given us a work exact in its notes 
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of emperors and shdguns, we have the Japan- 
ese year, periods, and the laws of Shotoku 
Taishi, the lay-patron of Buddhism and pro- 
moter of education in the seventh century. 
In selecting illustrations, commendable care 
has been taken to avoid hackneyed material. 
There are several new pictures of decided inte- 
rest, notably the portraits of Xavier, Perry, 
and the cabinet ministers in the seventies. As 
a rule, there is a creditable absence of slips of 
the pen and printer’s mistakes. We note, how- 
ever, the old spelling Saghalien, which is 
apt to put one syllable more than necessary in 
Saghalin; on p. 311, ‘‘Galowin,” evidently a 
misprint for Golownin; and the repetition of 
the frontispiece picture of the great bell in 
Kidto on p. 289. There are some statements 
which might have been more fully and clearly 
made had other interesting items been con- 
sites with those oe Yet the book, as a 


whole, reminds one rather of a well-turned 


casting for which there has been superabun- 
dance of metal, or of a gem from which much 
has been cut in making the facets, rather than 
of a work for which material has been lacking. 
Within the limits imposed by the series of 
which it is a part, this book stands as a good 
piece of honest workmanship, besides being 
thoroughly enjoyable. 
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causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





] E FO URNAL DES DEBATS, WEEK- 
LY EDITION.—The first of the great French Dailies 
at last beginning the publication of a weekly edition. 
From the prospectus: ** Nos lecteurs y trouveront, les 
informations les plus diverses, un tableau trés exact de 
notre situation politique et les meilleures i de notre 
litérature contemporaine, l’echo fidéle vie fran- 
caise. Il présentera a la fois les qualités d’ua Journal 
et celles d’une Revue .. . Le nom et la passé du 
peat ody des Débats sont les garanties que nous offrons 
au pu 

Subscription 6. 00 one 6 Crrcatte: $5. pa for 12 months. 

“~~ 

“> hyena & To By 
812 Broadway, New York. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOI), 


Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
4. M.to5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required, 
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DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANYS 


NEW BOOKS. 





BOGLAND STUDIES. 


By JANE BaRLOow, author of Jrish Idy/ls. Now first issued in this 
country from the second English edition revised and enlarged, 
handsomely printed and bound uniform with Jrish Idylls. Price, 
$1.25. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 


The Sixth Edition. By JANE BaRLow. American copyright 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Very delightful reading."’— London Atheneum 


“It is difficult to read Miss Barlow's book without laughing lips and a sob- 
bing breast. She has the touch of an artist "—London Daily News. 


“She has the gift of tenderness, of true and simple pathos, and the hu- 
mor is truly delightful."— The Bookman. 


‘* The most charming descriptions of Irish life.''—Spectator. 


* A volume which describes Irish peasant life with a fidelity which has 
never been surpassed, and in a manner to draw sympathy from every eye."’— 
James Payne in The Iliustrated London News. 


COURAGE. 


A new book by CHARLES WAGNER, author of Youth. A book of 
rare power and absorbing interest. It will make upon thought- 
ful minds an impression as great as that which has been made 
by Youth. Translated by Cora Hamilton Bell. 12mo, $1,25. 


YOUTH. 


Second Edition. By CHARLES WAGNER. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is a very noble book written with great ability, full of insight, keen 
and comprehensive, and heavily charged with that best of literary qualities, 
enthusiasm. It is a fine combination of profound thought and tremendous 
earnestness,’’—Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the area of 
Greater Britain and the limits of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In eight volumes, completing the 
scheme of the work from George Crabbe to Rudyard Kipling. 
Small 8vo, per set, $12.00. 


The plan of the work is to represent each poet in his variety, giving such 
biographical details as may illustrate the verse, with a critical summary of the 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. 

Large Paper Edition, to which is added Au Revoir, a Dramatio 
vignette by Austin Dosson, with illustrations by BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE, with impressioas of the illustrations in text on 
India paper. The full pages on ‘Imperial Japan.” Price 
$12.00 net. 


The plain edition of this charming book was published in November. Mr 
re is believed by many to be the coming foremost illustrator in Eng 
land. ut seventy-five copies of the limited edition were allotted to America 


SERMONS ON FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, with 
Hore Homiletice. 
By Prof. Jas. M. Hoppin of Yale College. Second edition, re 
vised and enlarged. Small 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.0 


THE JOURNAL OF MARTHA PINTARD BAYARD. 
London, 174-1797. Edited by S. Bayarp Dop. With two 
portraits in photogravure. Printed on Dickinson deckled edge 
paper. The typography by De Vinne. A dainty book. lémo, 
$1.50. 


The journal is a record of Mrs Bayanrt's life for three years in London, 
where she had exceptional opportunities for knowing persons of highest rank in 
the society of that day. 


LINKS IN A CHAIN. 

By MARGARET Sutton Briscog, author of Perchance to Dream 
16mo, $1.00. 

ConTENTs: LinK Ist. A Side Light. The man revealed. Linx 
2p. His I. O. U. The chain twists. Linx 3np. The Note Re- 
deemed. Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel. Linx 4ta#. An Apple 
of Discord. Bud, vlossom, and fruit. Link Sta. Mr. Atwood’s 
Wife. The united Links 


THE LONE HOUSE. 


By AMELIA E. BaRR. 12mo. 21.25. 


A new story from the pen of Mrs. Barr is always welcome, and this is in her 
best vein . 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. 
By Austin Dosson. In paper covers, uniform with the paper edi- 
tion of the Mabie books. Price, ) cents 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. 





poetic qualities of the work. Critical and biographical notices are by such 
writers as Dr. F. J. Furnivall, J Addington Symonds, Buxton Forman, Austin 
Dobson, Robert Bridges, Alex. H. Japp, and others. 

‘*The work bids fair to become not only the most voluminous anthoiogy of 
the time, but also one of the most important... ‘*A more wealthy volume of 
poetry, e for e, scarcely exists. It is, indeed, ‘infinite riches in a little 
room.’ ‘he special feature of this volume—and it is a feature which cannot fail 
to attract great attention—lies in the series of articles devoted to the Tennyson 
group.”—The Atheneum. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


By PreRRE DE LANo. Translated from the seventh French Edition. 
12mo, cloth. 


This is the first in a series of volumes giving a new and most interesting | 


view of the Emperor Napoleon III. and his time. They are crowded with anec - 
dote and gossip of the period ‘Theseries appears under the general title of 
** The Secret of the Empire.’ The first volume will be ready in April. 


INTENTIONS. 


By Oscar WILDE. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, handsomely 
printed, $1.50. 

‘CONTENTS: The Decay of Lying. Pen, Pencil, and Poison. The 
Critic as Artist. The Truth of Masks. 


A NEW VOLUIIE IN THE MILDRED SERIES. 
Entitled, ‘‘ Mildred’s New Daughter,” by MARTHA FINLEY, author 
of the Elsie Books. The previous volumes in this series are Mil- 
dred Keith, Mildred at Roselands, Mildred’s Married Life, Mildred 
and Elsie, Mildred at Home, Mildred’s Boys and Girls. Each 
16mo, $1.25. 


16mo, cloth, bound uniform with the Journal of Eugénie de Gué- 
rin. Price, $1.50. 
| 


|OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR. 

Storm King Edition. By E. P. Rog, in 2mo, white cloth back and 
red sides, or in full cloth ornamented uniform with the Phoenix 
Edition of Barriers Burned Away. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
By E. P. Rog. Phenix Edition. A third impression of this popu- 
lar edition is now ready. Also in two bindings, white and red 
or full cloth, ornamented. 


THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. 


Amsterdam Edition. By Ametia E. Barr, in 32mo, uniform with 


{ Barriers Burned Away and Opening of a Chestnut Burr. In 
full cloth, ornamented. 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. 
Pocket Edition. By Ametia E. Barr. imo, dark blue cloth 
and silver. 
ELSIE DINSMORE. 
By Martua FINLEY. Quarter Century Edition. 16mo, bound in 
cloth, decorated in ink and silver. 


STORIES OF THREE BURGLARS. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Suburban Edition. 16mo, cloth, in 
green and silver. 








DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 5 East 19th St., New York. 
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To Teachers of English 


in Schools, Academies, Colleges, and Universities, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


would call attention to the books on their list which 
contain 


Masterpieces of American and English 
Literature. 


—_—— 


Riverstde Primer and Reader. 


A stepping-stone to literature. In strong paper 
covers with cloth es 25 cents; in strong cloth 
binding, 30 cents. 


Riverstde Literature Sertes. 


Seventy-four numbers already published, contain- 
ing complete masterpieces from the writings of 
LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, HOLMES, IRVING, WHITTIER, 
LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, and other eminent authors. 
With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and 
Historical Sketches and Notes. Adap for use in 

ary, Grammar, and High Schools. Regular 
single numbers, 15 cents each. 


Masterpieces of American 


Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from_the 
Works of IrvinG, BRYANT, FRANKLIN, HOLMES, Haw- 
THORNE, WHITTIER, THOREAU, O’REILLY, LOWELL, 
EMERSON, WEBSTER, EVERETT, and LONGFELLOW. 
With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each 
Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, and Academies as a Reading Book and 
st é Text-book in American Literature. Price 


American Prose. 


Selections from the writi 
LONGFELLOW, body ty 
ERSON. Arranged by H. 


American Poems. 


Selections from the writings of LONGFELLOW, Wuit- 
TIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMERSON. Ar- 
ranged by H. E. Scudder. $1.00. 


Modern Classics. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY of the choicest quality for 
11.56, containing many of the best complete 
oems, Essays, and Sketcnes in modern American, 

English, an Continental Literature. 34 volumes, 

neatly boundin cloth. Each volume, 40 cents. 


Rolfe's Student's Series 


OF STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. Copious explanatory and critical 
notes, numerous fllustrations. 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S SELECTED POEMS. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAS&£ MINSTREL. 
TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, etc. 
MORRIS’S ATALANTA’S RACE, etc. 
Square l6mo. Price per volume, 75 cents; to teach- 
ers, for examination, 53 cents. 


of HAWTHORNE, IRVING, 
OLMES, LOWELL, and Em- 
. Scudder. $1.00. 





SMASH OM cower 


Also to the following 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


for Teachers of English. 


Literary Landmarks. 


A Guide to Good Reading for Liye | People and 
Teachers’ Assistant. With Charts and Original De- 
signs, and a list of the best books which cover the 
necessities of School Libraries, Teachers’ Books, and 
Children’s Reading. By Mary E. Burt. Teachers’ 
price, 64 cents. 


Handbooks: (1) English Au- 
thors; (2) American Authors. 
By Oscar Fay ADAMS. New Editions. Each, 16mo, 
a cents. 


Primer of American Litera- 


ture. 


By C. F. RicHarpson. A New and Revised Edition. 
66th Thousand. 18mo, 30 cents, net. 


Handbook of Universal Litera- 


ture. 


By Anne C. Lyncu Botta, 41st New and Revised 
Edition. 12mo, $2.00, net. 


Catalogues and circulars, containing descriptions of 
= above books and of many others, sent on applica- 
on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
wz East 17th Street, New York, 
28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 








FOR CLASS AND DESK 





By E. A. ABBotT and J. R. SEELEY. 
How to Parse. 
An ——— to Apply the Principles of Scho- 
larship to English Grammar. ith Appen- 
dices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 
By Epwin A. ABpBoTtT, M.A. of London 
School. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


English Lessons. 

For wn People. By the Rev. Epw1n AB- 
BOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of Lon- 
don School, andJ.R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Part I.—Vocabulary. art IT.— 
Diction. Part III.—Metre. Part IV.—Hints 
on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 
16mo, cloth $1.50. 


How to Write Clearly. 


Rules on English Composition. By the Rev. 
EpWIN ABBOTT, M.A. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech. 
An Introduction to English Grammar. By 
the Rev. Epw1n AsBsott, M.A. American 
edition. Revised and Enlarged by JNo. G. 
R. McE.roy, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage in the Univ. of Penn. 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 

By WiuiiamM A. Mowry. 


Talks with [ly Boys. 


Revised edition, 16mo, $1.00. 
* Of vital importance to every boy; at once attractive 
and instructive.”—Journal of Education. 


By Rev. Partie Moxom. 
The Aim of Life. 


Plain talks to young men and women. i6mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
“Terse, graphic, and impressive. Sensible, cheerful, 
and dignified.”—Congregationalist. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

The Man Without a Country. 
School edition. Illustrated. Square 12mo, 
paper covers, 30 cents. 

“A price which places it within the means of every 
one.”’—N, E. Journal of Education. 


By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 
His Life and Philosophy. With portraits 
from a crayon by Mrs. RICHARD HILDRETH, 
and a photograph by Boyp of Des Moines, 
1881. 2 vols., cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50. 


By Isaac B. CHOATE. 


Wells of English. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Prove stimulating and healthful in class work.”’— 
Popular Educator. 


Columbian Knowledge Series. 


Edited by Prof. Topp of Amherst College. 
A series of monographs. Each complete in 
itself. Scientific, but untechnical, and illus- 
trated freely when appropriate. 16mo vols.. 
uniform cloth. $1.00 each. 


NOW READY. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. 
By Mrs. Maset Loomis Topp. 
IN PRESS. 
Stars and Telescopes. 


| Davip P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Astronomy and Director of the Amherst 
Observatory. Being the Seventh London 
Edition of ‘‘Celestial Motions,” by W. T. 
Lynn, F.R.A.S., with extensive additions 
and fully illustrated. 


Public Libraries in America. 
By W. A. FLETCHER. 





Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogne 
can be had free on application, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 





World Classics. 


‘Literary gems of all times and coun. 
tries. It isthe purpose of the publishers 
to reproduce in English the exquisite 
little series of books now in course of 
publication in Paris under the title of 
‘ Petite Collection Guillaume,’ adding 
from time to time English, American, 
and foreign classics not included in that 
collection. No care or expense will be 
spared to preserve the charm of the 
dainty originals.”’ 


The following volumes are now ready : 


The Gold Bug. EpGar A. Por. 1 vol. 
Paul and Virginia. BERNARDIN DE ST. 


PIERRE. 1 vol. 
Werther. GorETHE. 1 vol. 
Atala. CHATEAUBRIAND. 1 vol. 


Juliet and Romeo. Da Porto. 1 vol. 
With an introduction by Prof. W. J. 
Rolfe, editor of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

Peter Schlemihl. Von CuHamisso. 1 vol. 

Manon Lescaut. L’ABBE PREVOST. 2 


vols. With an introduction by M. F. 
Sweetser. 
L’Arlesienne. DaAvupET. 1 vol. 
Corsair and Lara. Byron. 1 vol. 
Armande. By EDMOND and JULES DE 
GONCOURT. 
All are bound in dainty flexible cloth binding, 82mo, 
with attractive stamp on side and back, and boxed. 


Price, $1.00 per vol., or in exquisite half calf binding, 
gilt top, at $2.00 per vol. 


Published by JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
196 Summer Street, Boston. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers on receipt of the price. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


“Science and Art of Music,”’ 


By Robert Challoner. A forcible work arranged in 
the interrogatory style. There are marginal notes, mak- 
ma Ge work unusually valuable as a reference book. 
805 pages. $1.50. 


‘‘Ritter’s History of Music ”’ 


Skilfully condensed. Very thorough. 2 vols., cloth, 
ach $1.25. 





e 


“Ritter’s Students’ History of Music.” 
A comprehensive study of music from the Christian 
era tothe present time. Cloth, $2.50. 


“Young People’s [lustrated History of Music.” 


A brief statement of historical facts ; enhanced with 
short a sketches and portraits of famous 
00. 


musicians. handsome gift book. $1. 
‘‘Stray Notes from Famous 
Musicians.”’ 


A book of quotations expressi 


Gene richest thoughts 
of the world’s musical masters. 25c. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Oliver DitsonCompany 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. 
C.H, Ditson&Co.,N. Y_J.E. Ditson&Co., Phila 











Foreign 
Photographs. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS 
Catalogue ten thousand subjects, 10c 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 Boylston St., Boston. 
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Some Nev ew Books. 


Random Roaming, 

And Other Papers. By the Rev. AvGustvs 
Jessopp, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Coming of 
the Friars,” etc. 12mo, with portrait, 
$1.75. 

ConTENTS—Random Roaming—Castle Acre 
Hill—Digging and Magic—A Fourteenth-Cen- 
tury Parson—A Rustic Retrospect—A Scheme 
for Clergy Pensions—Something About Vil- 
ngs Almshouses. 

“The writings of Dr. Jessopp have attained de 
served popularity with those who appreciate keen 
observation, delicate humor, a delightful unstudied 
facility and beauty of style, and a breadth of view 
by no means invariably found in men of his cloth 
It is long since we have seen such striking and 
clever skete ~ of English peasant life as he has re 
presented. "—N. Y. Tr. bune. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

ARCADY : For Better for Worse, $1.75. 

The Coming of the Friars, $1.25. 

Trials of a Country Parson, $1.75. 


Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced. 

A complete handbook of difficulties in English 
pronunciation. By WILLIAM H. P. PHYFE. 
Third edition with a supplement of 1,400 
additional words. 16mo, cloth, $1. (Near- 
ly ready.) 

‘*Thave proved the great value and convenience 
of your little manual, which will be found for its pur 
pose a work of reference as useful as it is unique 
As it becomes known it will be universally welcomed 
and approved."’—Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


Secularism: Its Progress and Its 
Morals. 
By JoHN M. BonHay, author of ‘ Industrial 
Liberty,” ete. 12mo, $1.75. 

‘*He endeavors in this volume to examine the 
relative values of the different ee 
to bear on theologic belief, firstly by industrial, and 
secondly by intellectual surroundings. . . The 
book is well written, and those subjects chosen n 
have been carefully and effectively handled.’ 
Detroit Free Press. 

“The author is a man of tolerant and liberal 
views, hopeful and thoughtful in habit of mind 
He says many happy things which it would be well 
for hide-bound readers to reflect upon.”*— Philadel- 
phia Press. 

Hours in a Library. 
Literary Essays by LESLIE STEPHEN, author 
of ** An Agnostic’s Apology,” etc. New 
and cheaper edition. Three volumes. 
12mo, $4.50. 


Tennyson: His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. 


By Stoprorp A. BRooKE, M.A. 12mo, 22. 


The Natural Law of [loney. 

The Successive Steps in the Growth of Money, 
Traced from the Days of Barter to the In- 
troduction of the Modern Clearing-House, 
and Monetary Principles Examined in 
their Relation to Past and Present Legis- 
lation. By WILLIAM BROUGH. 8vo, #1. 
(Nearly ready.) 


The Bayadere, and Other Sonnets. 

By Francis Sattus Sattus. Limited letter- 
press edition. Svo, half morocco, gilt top, 
$3.00. 

Descriptive prospectuses of the“ Stery of the Na 
tions’ and the ** Heroes of the Nations,” and quar 
terly “Notes,” giving full descriptions of the sea- 
son's publications, sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cit 


27 W. 23d St., New York 


ty 
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Frederick Warne & Company’s Announcements 


Warne’s come of Natural History. 


Published Mor 


J ESSRS. FREDE RICK WARNE & CO. tse 


> / . 
Price 50 Cents, 


nouncing that about 





May 1 they will commence the issue of a new monthly serial under the above title, of 
which the first instalments will compose 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Mr. Ric BARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S.,, joint author of “ a Intro 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. The Preface by P. L. Selater, M.A, PhD, FLRLS 
Secretary of the Zodlogical Society of London 

This work is entirely new, and will include the four orders of creation; thoroughly abreast 
of the age, full, accurate, and readable, and abounding in anecdote. Its arrangement is such 
that, when bound, the various orders can be readily consulted, and its PICTORIAL ELEMENT 
will be such as to place it at once in the first rank of works: t this nature—some 1,400 engrav 
ings, many full-page, as well as 72 full-page colored illustrations, will be comprised in the work 
when finished. 

This portion of the Library will occupy 36 monthly numbers, and will be P iblished at 30) 





cents a month. Subscriptions, payable in advance, $5.50 per annum, or the imbers for 
215.00, mail free. 
*.* We shall have ready very shortly a complete and super’ 16-page prospectu 
upp ; ”" aA ° 
A New and Condensed History of England. ' IN THE LIBRARY OF NTINENTAL NOVELS 


i iti me ‘ Aper cove wice, SD centa 
History of England and the British | we fs edo - wh ny ove 
; " 
Empire. n Love with the Czarina 
7 : j And Other Stories By Mavrice Joxal Care- 
A Record of Constitutional, Naval, Military, | funy translated from the Hungarian bv 


ei 


Political, and Literary Events from B.c.55 | wis Felbermann 
to A. D. 1890, by EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; 
author of ‘Outlines of the World's History,” 
etc. With tiated maps and genealogical | 
tables. In one handsome Svo volume, 1,134 | 
pages, cloth, $3.00. 


Now Ready 
A Dead Man's Story. 
And Other Tales A new novel by Danae 
HERMAN, author of ‘One Traveller Re- 
turns,” “His Angel.” ete. In neat 12ma, 


ts ; - paper cover, ™) cents 

A detailed prospectus free on application. 
5 In preparation. wncform witht the above in size and price 

*,.* No one of the various departments of National ° 
Life, which in the sum make history, has been ignored; | The Postman’s Daughter, 
Literature, Science, Art, Commerce, and Geographical 
Discovery have all come under review. Anexcellent | And Other Tales. By Henry HERMAN 
se ao spevely pea _ ~ ne peer | great , 
territorial changes at erent times are placed at ap so: 
propriate dates throughout. . . Electricity Up to Date 


“To us the comprehensiveness and condensation of | For Light, Power. and Traction. By Joun B 
the work are nothing less than wonderful. ' We 


know of no handbook of English history so co mplote VERITY. 12mo, limp cover, 75 cents 
and he pao d ng sa way er —S as this work of Mr *.* The FinertA edition, rewritten, with new illustra 
seas ns. e UUSIOOR, <V. tions, and conta!ning an entirely new chapter on the 
“Well indexed, divided, and arranged."— The CAurck application of this wonderful energy to cooking and 
man, N.Y. i heating 
#* Of all booksell rs. or free Ay mation receipt of pric hy the pubiis hes 


FREDERICK W ARNE k C0. 3 Cooper Union New York. 


BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, L AWYER, PHYSICIAN, 
EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOK 
All Words and Names are in lexed by the first TWO letters, with nearly 400 pense of the Alphabet, printed 
in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leavea. 
Opened instantly at any comDination by the use of one hand 
An index to information for immediate or future use, 








Write for Descriptive Circular and price. 
THE BU RR INDE x (OMP: ANY, Sol e M: inufac turers, HARTFORD, CONN 
~e ’ i 
— RA aly a 
t, Nantucket. | 
SlaScomse = CACL. | 
i 
| 
TO LET for season, FURNISHED COTTAGES: “ Nonan. | 
tum,”’ 7 chambers, parlor, hall, dining-room, kitchen, | 
store-room, $23): “ Bluff,” 6 chambers, parlor, dining | Pi 0 Ss 
ment, balance Aug. 1. Address 
D. A. WALKER, University of Citoago, Hl. _ TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY, 
TO LET, furnished for the summer. a new 9-roomed 
cottage near and overlooking Lake Chocorua. Address | 22 and 24 E. ~ St. 148 5th Ave., ao "20th 8t. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


room, kitchen, $225. One-half payable on engage aE 
UNEQUALLED IN 
| 
CHOCORUA, N. H. | 
Baltim New Yor 
M. G. S., 107 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Study Nature—Old and Young. 





The Best Books—and Always Good. 


American Wild Flowers. By Prof, Geo. L. Goodale. 51 
of the finest colored plates make it invaluable to 
every one. o 4 original edition at 
$25.00. os cloth, $7 

Ferns of North America. By Prof. D. C. Eaton, of Yale 
Universit 81 perfect colored. plates, of all known 
ut 0 sets remain and no more can be 

Evel caus (scarce). 2 py: 4to, cloth, net $40.00. 

Life on the pe y J. H. Emerson. A perfect 
manual, with a of our interesting ma- 
rine life. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Spiders; Their Structure and Habits. a A 

son. The best book, e explaining the life. a *ali'S Spl. 
ders. Finely illustra 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. With 20 colored plates. 
bm bate An book on our beautiful marine alge. 12mo, 


an Nesting. B ne Byoweem. Illustrated and 
describing all the nests; how to study them and 
their builders. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 





OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Butterflies of New England, os fi ee, $7.00. Manu- 
al of Mosses of North America, 6 pla $4.00. ol 
book of Invertebrate Zodlogy, ifusteated. 
Methods in Microscopical Anatomy and Sara 
illustrated, $3.00. he a. canes. "hk $1 
Behren’s Guideto Microsco tany, $5 
nard’s Taxidermy, 12mo,c Eth "si. 25. 

Bok ny Le for Naturalists on aoe Ps “b 

os ote price, or so y 
all booksellers th the United Sta 


—— 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher & Bookseller, 


18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Evidence of Salvation, 
or, The Direct Witness of the Spirit. 


By Rev. EVERETT S. STACKPOLE, D.D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 








Social Reform and the 
Church. 
By Joun R. Commons, Professor in In- 
diana University. Cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 


Cranford. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Abbé Constantin. 


By Lupovic Hatfévy. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. 18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


T.-Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East rath St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 





Quoted in Congress and by 
Writers as Authority. 


A Short Tariff History of the United States, 
from 1783 to 1789, by Davip H. Mason, for- 
merly Tariff Editor of the (Chicago) Inter 
Ocean. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with copious in- 
dex. Price, $1 "00 


A point-blank refutation of the claim in the Na- 
tional Dem»cratic Platform of 1892 that ‘‘ the Fede- 
ral Government has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties except for the purpose 
of revenue only.” 


This book brings out}prominently these his- 
torical facts: 


First. That the American people tried almost ab- 
solute Free Trade for six years, or from 1783 to 1789 
and that its anes disastrous operation brought 
the a of that period to the verge of 
anarchy. 

Srconp. That, in consequence of that bitter ape. 
rience, the Federal Union was formed, under the 
genre Constitution, principally to enable Congress 

protect home —~ sae by duties on imports and 
by navigation law 

TuIrRD. That the Federal Convention, in framing 
the Constitution, ted to Congress both the Re- 
venue Power and the Protecting Power, and that 
the purpose of revenue was alien to the latter; so 
much so, indeed, that ‘‘a tariff for revenue ‘Z. 
would be a defeat of the meaning and intent of 
power. 


DAVID H. MASON, Publisher, 
460 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Organization of Chari- 
ties. 


Edited, with an introductory paper, by Presi- 
dent D. C. GILMAN. 400 pages, 
octavo, cloth, $1.50. 





Hospitals, Dispensaries, 
and Nursing. 


Edited by Dr. Jonn 8. BILLINGS and Dr. HEn- 
RY M. Hurp. 734 pages, octavo, with 
60 illustrations, cloth, $5.00. 





These volumes, the first two of the series 
containing the papers presented at the Inter- 
national Congress of Charities, Correction, 
and Philanthropy at Chicago, are now ready 
and will be sent, postage paid, at above-named 
prices. The cubserigption to the series of five 
volumes is $7.50. A prospectus will be sent on 
application. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 





‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 

‘H.. H.. UPHAM'&:CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
‘IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
‘54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * St. 





* NEW ‘ YORK’ 
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| GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as atria) that it is almost PERFECTION. We 





will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 
i $1.30; 14 Ib., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
logue free, 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N.Y. City, 





DRESS COTTONS 


“ Freres Koechlin’s ” 


PRINTED ORGANDIES. 
Plain and Fancy Batistes, 


JAPANESE CREPES, SILK MIXTURES, 
Printed Plumetis. 
“D. & J. Anderson’s” 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Checks, Stripes, Solid Co ors, and Flouncings, 


Fancy Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piques. 


ZEPHYR ROBES, 


Lace Trimmed. 


New York. 


19th st. 








There is but one seane™ 





Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks, 
without go pour homes, by the Meisterschaft 
Sy stem. housand. Pupils vey <* be hn dng 


mt he presen for Sone 
par Mei t h ft? each lan- 

uage. All CIS CISC d questions 
eorrered and exercises corrected free of charge. 
Specimen copy of Part One, any language, sent 
free on receipt of 2-cent postage stamp. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 196 Summer Street, 


Boston, Mass. System 








COMMON SENSE 


CURRENCY. 


A Practical Treatise on Money in ite Relations to Na- 
tional Wealth and Prosperity. With suggestions for 
promoting economy in the maintenance of the medi 
um of exchange and stability in its function as astan- 


dard of value. 

BY JOHN PAIN, 
Price $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Seven pages of contents sent on request. 





DERBY & MILLER, 149 Church St.. New York. 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION CO., 


22 College Place, New York, 


LANGUAGES #8 


SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEE 
By “ ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL L aoumtEe . latest 
and best work by Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, who wrote the 
Meisterschaft System 20 years ago. Pupils taught 
as if actually in presence of teacher Circulars free. 

, 50 cents. Books (either language) and Mem- 
bership in Dr. Rosenthal’s Correspondence &chool, $5. 
Dr. Rosenthal is connected sole:y with us. 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 
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Tours. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the management of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 dogs, $550; tour of 60 days, $375. To sail 
from Boston by the fine steamship “Gallia,” Cunard 
Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour 
ant days. » $250: Physicians Tour, 47 days, $300. To sail 
from New York by the “ Spaarndam,” Commodore ship 
of the Royal Netherlands Maii Line, ‘July 7. 

Send A ORCE for ¢ for ciroulars aad reference. 


European an Summer Tours. 


Under Experienced Leadership of Rev. W. N. ACKLEY. 
$190 ) Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
'; igium, France, England, Scotland, Ireland. 
oan \ For full Itineraries,address 
Rev. W. N. ACKLEY, Warren, R. I. 


VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE. 
Party conetulhy selected and strictly limited, under 
my own escort. 
EDWARD aes 8 YN COLE, A.M., 
». Box 1409, New York. 


es N EXCURSIONS. 
_s Mr. A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with HENRY GAZE 
& Sons for the best ible service for teachers and 
others at the least possible price. The prices for the 
four excursions range from $190 upwards. Send for 
circular. Address A. E. WINSHIP, 

83 henseact Street, Boston. 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF GOOD 

social standing and thorough culture would like 
to teach and take care of children. Can give instruc 
tions in languages, mathematics, drawing, swimming, 
and fencing. C. W., care of the Nation. 


TSS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 

roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for a year of study 
and travel. Address Miss MorGAN, Prin. Young Lad es’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. H. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $320 upwards: all expenses, Sailing 
June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


ISS ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, A 

translator from the Russian, and acquainted with 
all the European languages, wi!l take a party abroad 
for the summer on June 2. Address Miss Hapaoop, 33 
East 21st St., New bi ork City. 


LADY EXPERIENCED IN EURO- 
pean travel will take asmall party abroad in June. 
For circular, address 
Miss Dame, 111 Green Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 



































EUROPE July 3, 1894. Seventh whe. Cc outing 
from $190 to $430, according to time 
and travel. ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
MARK PITMAN, New Haven, Conn. 


RITISH ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the 

rincipal places of historic and literary ‘inters st in 

the British Isles. Address Miss MARY Capy (third 
trip to Europe), 35 C hureh | Street, North Adams, Mass. 


[TALY, CENTRAL EUROPE, PAIN. 


SIXTH SEASON. For itinerary address Mr.E C. 
KIMBALL, 56 Summer Street, Boston, Mans. 


= ry UROPE.— — Experic nce ee lle ge man vs wre: 
to act as tutor and cotpenion on summer tour. 
s. ., care of Nation. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

‘* We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her ca- 
mera *'—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00 

CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
No. 96 Washington Street, Chicago, IIL, 
Western Agents for Gould’s Ilbustrated Unabridged 

Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences 
Catalogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
gratis to any address upon application. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
= ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a sp« 
alty. Bs a) eo. 52-page cat. free. 
RIT +45 Uiberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, ‘ 186 Monroe Street, Chicago 


A SUMMER RESIDENCE to be Let at 


2 Buzzard’s Bay. 


Address Box 5129, Boston P. O. 

































UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous ntings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 
Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


W. 23d St.;.C a x M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash A¥ e.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestaut St 


KEGAN PAUL, TRE NCH. 
TRUBNER & CO.,, 


LIMITED, 

Publishers, Importers, and Bookseller 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, 

Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 


Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Union Square), 
DEALER in VALUABLE OLD and NEW 
BOOKS. 
Priced Catalogues ‘ssued from time to time. 
Sent gratis to any address. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
ge” Attention is ¢ net © | to “~ M aluable collection. 
B 





31 t dy Square, New Y ork. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men 
tion Nation, 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMBLA RD & MEYER BROS., 
13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and Publishers of French Books, Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ce 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 


Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete. 
Speci ial importations | to order. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLUETS. and PERIODI 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
ig oe and most inexpensive opportundty for Libra 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


Ffistory cf Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by PREDE 
Rick CHase. Vol. lL. to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD. Hanover, N. H. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
+ | W.E. Bexvamty, 22 E. 16th St. New York. 








PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 
tity, lower price than by quire. a all grades, 
prices marked, on receipt of lic. R. JENKINS, 
fine stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St) N.Y 


oF RA rk LATIONS —Xenophon, Polvbius, 
Longinus, Aristides, Apuleius, Suetonius, Plato, 
l iogenes, ertius, Henxdotus. 
PRATT, 6th Ave and 12th St. N.Y. 


+ . > , Subs myptious to foreign ri 
Fore: "Rl Boe AS. —_ als, Tauchnitz British au 
& rors. Catalogues on appli 

cation. CaRL SCHOENHOF, a3 Schoo! St., Boston. 








xi 


BL WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER} 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


S12 Broadway, New Yor’. 





School and College Text. Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictiona 
ry, 3 vola Special terms for introduction 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other Germa: 
French, English. Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreggn or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention 


LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


~~ ~~ 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
$10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Booka, new as wel! as rare and 
scarce, and seta of Perixticals 

Subscriptions to Pertodicals for 1804 now recet ved 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 

_Lalpaig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James 0 
Blaine’s "Twenty Years in Congress The work ts com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about TW) pace« 
each, printed from new electruty pe plates on superfine 
Dook paper, bound In fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Ril ublishing Oo. Nor 
wich, Conn. Original price, § Our price for the 
two volumes, 63.50. Mention the Nation 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. g Seuth Ninth St 












First Store below Market St PHILADELPHIA 


If vou want FRENCH BOOKS, 


of any description —Sch Books. Stan 
Books, Novels, ete. — send WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisie Importer, 851 


and 853 SIXTH AVE NUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Cotrloowe om application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts. New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz's Rritish Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catal UES of stock mailed 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
tasued. 


Literary Curios. 
Rare Books, Autographs, Portraits, etc. | 


Send stamps for Separate Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books, etc., a specialty. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of ae People 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMES N BENJAMIN, 
S7 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Or : ET! mer Foreign Bookse! 
KOEHLER, NE MANN & CO... lers ond import 
ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Sub«cription« 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig 
Parts, London, etc. Tauchnitz British Authors, ete. 





YACK NUMBERS VOLS , AND SETS 


of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged by A. 8. 
CLARK. Riedl Park Row, 4 Catalogue No. 35 ready. 


Lf, IELIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST. 


. dealer in Magazines and other periodic als. 
Seta, oF At, or aingle nunibers 


B ACK numbers and seta of all magazines. For 
‘ prtee. state wants to MaGaZInE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. 
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“If it were DONE when tis 5 
A DONE, then ’twere well it = 
; e2 were DONE QUICKLY.” & 
‘f Be —Macbeth. % 
= 
£ 3 s 
“ i : = and if it is a Croquette, or = 
; = an Oyster, or a Pie, or a: 
4 Model 35 = Doughnut, or a Biscuit, 3 
" COLU MBI A Zor any other article that® 
d ° & needs 
; Price, $125. i 
| mete | SHORTENING | 
A wheel designed for the special use ¥ re io z 
7 of lady riders only, and equipped more f& when ’tis done, ’twill bed 
F fully and ety in ; a of sz better done as well as more® 
% guards, etc., than any other of its class. BE ti i . = 
: While in this pastionier: it is brought fe quickly done if you use E 
: to the standard of the splendid Colum- ee : 
2 bia Model 36, it can be —— to = i 
: correspond with the lighter Model 34. i || : 
“g The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue = = 
| plete preteen Soe Sate |e ol 
ash : = The Vegetable Shortening. 
POPE MFG. CO., # Itis purer than lard; itiss 
4 Boston. NewYork. Chicago, Hartford. 4 Without the objectionable : 
g 7 fa flavor of lard; it heats® 
q IN FORMING A COLLECTION OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS | quicker than lard; it browns 
4 ° + ° @ better than lard, and does # 
The Library of American Literature g not make food greasy and # 


@ indigestible as lard does. 


#f Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and # 
Fe accept no imitations. Sold every- #4 
ba where in threeand five pound pails. 


is the work which will best assist you, by giving you 1,207 accounts of the writers and of their books, and 
2,671 selections from their writings to assist your judgment. 160 PORTRAITS. It is the corner-stone of 
Be an American library. 

@ PRICE LOW. TERMS EASY. 

ey For sample pages and further information address 


WILLIAI EVARTS BENJAIIIN, Publisher, 


22 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK, or 136 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 









= Made only by = 
ni} Company, = 
CHICAGO, 
wae? _New York, Boston, 
# Philadelphia, 


n Francisco, fe 
St. Louis, Montreal. 








| Wie dding Siiver : = a 








4 “THE FAMILY SILVER” 

4 should be an heirloom which does not lessen in 
: value as the years go by. 

3 The Gorham Company has for more than fifty years been 
" engaged in the manufacture of Silverware that grows in value 
i with age. Its productions have never been choicer or better 
4 worth buying and keeping than now. 


—— 


TRADE MARK 
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GORHAM MFG. COSIPANY, 99 a4 Z 


SILVERSMITHS, 


eretkne ag Broadway and 19th Street, New York. e PU RE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 
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